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Laſt Will and Teſtament, 
Of the Lars 1 > 
Right Hon. HENRY ST. JoHN, 
Lord Viſcount BOLINGBROKE. 


Extracted from the Regiſtry of the Prerogative 
Court of CANTERBURY... 


whom I offer up perpetual Thankſgiving, ' and to 

the Order of whoſe Providence I am chearfully re- 

* ſigned. This is the Laſt Will and Teſtament of me, 
Henry Sr. Joan, in the Reign of Queen Ax NR, and by 
her Grace and Favour Viſcount BotinGsRoxkst,. after more 
than thirty Years Proſcription, and after the immenſe Lofles 
I have ſuſtained by unexpected Events in the Courſe of it; 
by the Injuſtice and Treachery of Perſons neareſt to me; by 
the Negligence of Friends ; and by the Infidelity of Servants; 
as my Fortune is ſo reduced at this Time, that it is impoſſiblè 
for me to make ſuch Diſpoſition, and to give ſuch ample Le- 
gacies as | always intended, I am content therefore to give as 
follows: My Debts, and the Expences of my Burial in a 
decent and private Manner at , Batterſea, in the Vault 
where my laſt Wife lies, being firſt paid, I give to Wit- 
LIAM CHETWYND of Stafford, Eſq; and Jos EFH TayrLor 
of the Inner-Temple, London, Eſq; my two aſſured Friends, 
each of them One Hundred Guineas to be laid out by 
them, as to each of them ſhall ſeem beſt, in ſome Memo- 
rial, as the Legacy of their departed Friend, and J conſti- 


1. THE NAME or Gor, whom I humbly. adore, to 


tute them Executors of this my Will, The Diamond ng 


A 2 3 


Cw) 
which I wear upon my Fibers, I give to my old and long 
approved Friend the Marquiſs of MaTicnon, and after his 
deceaſe, to his Son the Count pz Gack, that I may be 
kept in the Remembrance of a Family whom I love and 
honour above all others. 

ITem, I give to my ſaid Executors, the Sum of Four 
Hundred Pounds in Truft, to place out the ſame in ſome of 
the Publick Funds, or Government Securities, or any other 
Securities as they ſhall think proper, and to pay the Intereſt 
or Income thereof, to Frxancrs Ak BONEAU my Valet de 
Chambre, and Axx his Wife, and the Survivor of them; 
and after the Deceaſe of the Survivor of them, if their Son 
Joux AzBoneav ſhall be living, and under the Age of 
eighteen Vears, to pay the ſaid Intereſt or Income to him, 
until he fhall attain his ſaid Age, and then to pay the pri- 

cipal Money, or aſſign the Securities for the ſame to him; 
but if he ſhall not be living at the deceaſe of his Father and 
Mother, or ſhall afterwards die before his ſaid Age of :eigtt- 
teen Years, in either of the ſaid Caſes, the ſaid principal 
Sum of Four Hundred Pounds, and the Securities for the 
ſame, ſhall fink into 117 Perſonal Eſtate, and be accounted 
Part thereof. 9 Di, 2 IG 

Irzm, I give to my two 888 Matranvt . 
and Rzm1 '- ak commonly called PicaRD, each One 
Hundred Pounds, and to every other Servant living with me 
at the Time of my Deceaſe, and who ſhall have lived with 
me two Years or longer, I give One Year's Wages more than 
what ſhall be due to them at my Death. | 

Axp, whereas I am the Author of the ſeveral Books or 
Tracts following, vz. 

RemaRk&s on the Hiſtory of England, from the Minutes 
of Huur HET OLpcasTLE, In twenty-four Letters. 

A DisskRTAT IN upon Parties. In nineteen, Letters, to 
CAE Danvers, Eſa; Es I 

Tux Occaſional Writer. Numb. 1, 2, 3. 

TE Viſion of CauILICk. | 

Ax Anſwer to the London, Journal of December 21, 1 ak 
10 Joun TN or. 

Ax Anſwer to the Defence of the Enquiry into the Rea- 
ſons of the Conduct of Great-Britain. 

A rival Anſwer to the Remarks on the Craftſman's 
Vindication. 

ALL which Books or TraQs have been printed and pub- 
Andes, and I am alſo the Author of 


* 


Fou R 


| WE RS : 
Fou Letters on Hiftory, &. Which have been pri- 
vately printed and not publiſhed ; but I have not aſſigned to 
any Perſon or Perſons whatſoever the Copy, or the Liberty of 
Printing or Reprinting, any of the ſaid Books, or Tracts, or 
Letters. Now I do hereby, as far as by Law I can, give 
and affign to Daviy MaLLzT of Putney, in the County of 
Surry, Eſquire, the Copy and Copies of all and each of the 
before-mentioned Books or Tracts, and Letters, and the 
Liberty of reprinting the ſame. I alſo give to the ſaid Da- 
vid MALLET, the Copy and Copies of all the Manufeript 
Books, Papers, and Writings, which I have written or com- 
poſed, or ſhall write or compoſe, and leave at the Time of 
my deceaſe. And I further give to the ſaid David MarTTET, 
all my Books which at the Time of my deceaſe, ſhall be in 
the Room called my Library. 5 ele ; 
Al the reſt and refidue of my Perſonal Eſtate, whatſoever 
andwhereſoever, I give to my ſaid Executors, and hereby re- 
voking all former Wills, I declare this to be my laſt Will and 
Feftament; In Witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my Hand 
and Seal the Twenty-ſecond Day of November, in the Year 
of Our Lord One 'Thouſand Seven Hundred and Fifty-one. 
v2O oss a 


Henry: St. Jobn, Bolingbroke. 
An ne YAN; 7 8 13s? F : 


1111 i4 b9vy1i. 391 90 by 

A817 Signed, Sealed, Publiſhed, and Declared by the 
ſaid Teſtator, as and for his Laſt Will and - 

:0 244 Teſtament, in the Preſence of | 
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ſtration was granted, being firſt ſworn duly to ad- 
. 3 . 
MD WIKLIAM LEOG ARD,) 
March 1752. PETER St. ELOY, P Deputy-Regiſters. 
HENRY STEVENS, ö 
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0 
OF AN | 
Original Letter from the Right hon. 


the Lord Viſcount BoLINGBROKE, to a No- 
BLE PEER, giving his Reaſons for leaving the 
Kingdom in March 1715. 
My Lokp, Dover, March 17, 1715. 
TY Lrrr the Town ſo abruptly, that I had not Time to 
take leave of You, or any of my Friends. You will ex- 
cuſe me, when you know, that I had certain and repeated 
Informations, from ſome, who are in the Secret of Affairs; 
that a Reſolution was taken by thoſe, who have Power to 
execute, to purſue me to the Scaffold, My Blood was to 
have been the Cement of a New Alliance; nor could Wy 
Innocence be any Security, after it had once been demangt 
from Abroad, and reſolved on at Home; that it was nec 
ry to cut me off. Had there been the leaſt Reaſon to Kope 
for a fair and open Trial, after having been already pre- 
judged, unheard, by the two Houſes of Parliament; I ſhould 
not have declined the ſtricteſt Examination. I challenge the 
moſt inveterate of my Enemies, to produce any one Inſtance 
of Criminal Correſpondence, or the leaft Corruption, in any 
Part of the Adminiſtration in which I was concerned. If 
my Zeal for the Honour and Dignity of my Royal'Miſ- 


treſs, and the true Intereſt of my. Country, has any where 


tranſported me, to let ſlip a warm or unguarded Expreſſion; 
1 hope the moſt favourable Interpretation will be put upon 
it. It is a Comfort, that will remain with me in all Mi{- 
tortunes, that I ſerved Her Majeſty faithfully and dutifally, 
in that eſpecially, which ſhe had moſt at Heart, relieving 
Her People from a bloody and expenſive War; and that I 
have always been too much an Engliſhman, to ſacrifice the 
Intereſt of my Country, to any foreign Ally whatſoever. 
_ it is for this Crime only, that Il am now driven from 
ence. T | h ; 


STUDY Of HISTORY, 


LETTER I 


Chantelou in Touraine, Nov. 6, 1735. 


Has confidered formerly, with a good deal of atten- 
tion, the ſubject on which you command me to com- 
municate my thoughts to you: and I practiſed in thoſe 
days, as much as buſineſs and pleaſure allowed me time 
to do, the rules that ſeemed to me neceſſary to be obſerved 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory. They were very different from thoſe 
which writers on the ſame. ſubje& have recommended, and 
which are commonly practiced. But I confeſs to your lord- 
ſhip that this neither gave me then, nor has given me ſince, 
any diſtruſt of them. I do not affect ſingularity. On the 
contrary, I think that a due deference is to be paid to re- 
ceived opinions, and that a due compliance with received 
cuſtoms is to be held; tho both the one and the other ſhould 
be, what they often are, abſurd or ridiculous. But this ſer- 
vitude is outward only, and abridges in no ſort the liberty 
of private judgment. The obligations of ſubmitting to it 
likewiſe, even outwardly, extend no further, than to thoſe 
opinions and cuſtoms which cannot be oppoſed; or from 
which we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or giving of- 
Fence, to ſociety. In all theſe caſes, our ſpeculations ought 
to he free: in all other caſes, our practice may be ſo. With- 
out any regard therefore to the opinion and practiee even of 
the learned world, I am very willing to tell you mine. But 


as it is hard to recover a thread of thought long ago laid a- 
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8 LETTER E 


ſide, and impoſſible to prove ſome things and explain others, 
without the aſſiſtance of many books which I have not here; 
your lordſhip muſt be content with ſuch an imperfect ſketch, 
as I am able to ſend you at preſent in this letter. | 

Tux motives that carry mn to the ſtudy of hiſtory are 


nothing more than amuſement, and read the life of ARIs- 
TIDES or PHOCION, of ErAuixoN DAS or SciPplo, Al Ex- 
ANRRR Dr CESAR, uit as they play a game at cards, or as 
they woald read the ſtory of the feven champions. * 
OTHERs there are, whoſe motive to this ſtudy is nothing 
better, and who have the further diſadvantage of becoming. 
a nuſance very often to ſociety, in proportion to the progreſs 
they make. The former do not improve their reading to a- 
ny good purpoſe: the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they encreaſe in learning. I think 
have known moſt of the firſt kind in England, and moſt of 
the;laftiin France. The perſons I mean are thoſe who read 
to talk, to ſhine in converſation, and to impoſe in company: 
who, having few ideas to vend of their own growth, ſtore 
their minds with crude .un-ruminated. facts and ſentences; 
and hope to ſupply, by bare. memory, the want of imagina« 
tion and E 3 es | Y 
Bur Ke e are in the two loweſt forms, The next I ſhall 
mention are in one a little higher; in the form of thoſe WhO 
ow neither wiſer nor better by ſtudy themſelves, but who. 


2 different. Some intend, if ſuch as they may be ſaid to ſtudy, 


01 


Enable others to ſtudy with. greater eaſe, and to vurpoſes: 
more uſeful : who make fair copies of foul manuſcripts, give 
the fignification of hard words, and take a great deal of o- 
ther grammatical pains, The obligation to theſe men would 
be great indeed, i they were in general able to do any thing 
better, and ſubmitted to this drudgery for the ſake of the 
public ; as ſome of them, it muſt be owned with gratitude. 

ave. done, but not later, I think, than about the time of 
the reſurrection of letters. When works of importance are 
preſſing, generals themſelves may take up the pick-axe and 
che ſpade ; but in the ordinary courſe of things, when that 

ined to uſe them, the hands of common ſoldiers and pea- 
fants. I approve therefore very much the devotion of a ſtu- 
dious man at Chriſt- Church, who was over-heard in his ora- 


Enowledging the divine ge ola 
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prefing neceſſity is over, ſuch tools are left in the hands de- 
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Of the STupy of HrsTory. | 9 


makers of Dictionaries! Theſe men court fame, as well as 
their betters, by ſuch means as Gop has given them to ac- 
quire it: and L1TTLETON exerted all the genius he had, 


when he made a dictionary, tho SręrhENs did not. They 


deſerve encouragement however, whilſt they continue to 


compile, and neither affect wit, nor preſume to reaſon; 


Tux is a fourth claſs, of much lefs uſe than theſe, but 


of much greater name. Men of the firſt rank in learning, 


and to whom the whole tribe of ſcholars bow with reverence. 
A man muſt be as indifferent as I am to common cerfure or 
8 to avow a thorough contempt for the whole bu- 
ineſs of theſe learned lives; for all the reſeaxChes into anti- 
quity, for all the ſyſtems of chronology and hiſtory, that we 
owe to the immenſe labours of aScajaceR, a Bochax r, a 
PzTavivus, an Usaer, and even a MarsHam. The ſame 
materials are common to them M; but theſe materials are 


few, and there is a moral impaſſibility that they ſhould ever 


have more. They have combined theſe into every form that 


can be given to them : they have ſuppoſed, they have guet 


ſed, they have joined dihointed paſſages of different authors, 


and broken traditions/of uncertain originals, of various peo- 
ple, and of centuzies remote from one another as well as 


from ours. In Mort, that they might leave no liberty un- 


taken, even a/wild fantaſtical ſimilitude of ſounds has ſerved 
to prop up a ſyſtem. As the materials they have are few, 


ſo are the very beſt and ſuch as paſs for authentic extreamly 


precarious ; as ſome of theſe learned perſons themſelves con- 
 »JuLivs Arricanus, EussBivs, and GEORGE the monk, 
opened the principal ſources of all this ſcience ; but they 


corrapted the waters. Their point of view was to make 


fane hiſtory and chronology agree with ſacred ; tho the 
tter chronology is very far from being eſtabliſhed, with the 
clearneſs and certainty neceſſary to make it a rule. For this 
purpoſe, the ancient monuments, that theſe writers convey- 
ed to poſterity, were digeſted by them according to the ſy- 
ſtem they were to maintain: and none of theſe monuments 
were delivered down, in their original form, and genuine pu- 
rity. The Dynaſties of Ma NET Ho, for inſtance, are broken 
to pieces by Euskk Is, and ſuch fragments of them as ſuited 


his deſign are ſtuck into his work. We have, we know, no 
more of them. The Codex Alexandrinus we owe to GEORGE 
the monk. We have no other authority for it: and one can- 


not ſee without amazement ſuch a man as Sir Joann Max- 
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SHAM undervaluing this authority in one page, and building 


his ſyſtem upon it in the next. He ſeems even by the light- 


neſs of his expreſſions, if I remember well, for it is long ſince 
J looked into his canon, not to be much concerned what 
foundation his ſyſtem had, ſo he ſhewed his ſkill in forming 
one, and in reducing the immenſe. antiquity of the Egypti- 
ans within the limits of the Hebraic calculation. In ſhort, 
my lord, all theſe ſyſtems are ſo many enchanted caſtles, 
they appear to be ſomething, they are nothing but appear- 
ances : like them too, diſſolve the charm, and they vaniſh 
from the ſight. To diſſolve the charm, we muſt begin at 
the beginning of them: the expreſſion may be odd, but it is 


ſignificant We muſt examine ſcrupulouſly and indifferently 


the foundations on which they lean: and when we find theſe 
either faintly probable, or groſly improbable, it would be 
fooliſh to expect any thing better in the ſuper ſtructure. 
This ſcience is one of thoſe that are a limine ſalutandae. 
To do thus much may be neceſſary, that grave authority 
may not impoſe on our ignorance : to do more, would be to 
aſſiſt this very authority in impoſing falſe ſcience upon us. I 
had rather take the Darius whom ALEXANDER Conquered 
for the ſon of HysTasPEes, and make as many anachro- 
niſms as a Jewiſh e than ſacrifice half my life to 
collect all the learned lumber that fills the head of an anti- 


quary, | 
F=TTERM 
Concerning the true uſe and advantages of it. 


T E r me ſay ſomething of hiſtory in general, before 1 


©, deſcend into the conſideration of particular parts of it, 


or of the various methods of ſtudy, or of the different views 
of thoſe that apply themſelves to it, as I had begun to do in 
my former letter. | | 
Tut love of hiſtory ſeems inſeparable from human na- 
ture, becauſe it ſeems inſeparable from ſelf-love. The ſame 
principle in this inſtance carries us forward and backward, 
to future and to paſt ages. We imagine that the things, 
which affect us, muſt affect poſterity : this ſentiment runs 
through mankind, from Czsar down to the pariſh clerk in 
PoPsz's miſcellany. We are fond of preſerving, as far as it 
is in our frail power, the memory of our own MOORIY . 
thole 
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Of the STupy of Hi1sTory. 11 
thoſe of our own time, and of thoſe that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of ſtones have been raiſed, and ruder hymns have 
been compoſed, for this purpoſe, by nations who had not 
yet the uſe of arts and letters. To go no further back, the 
triumphs of Opix were celebrated in runie ſongs, and the 
feats of our Britifly anceſtors were recorded in thoſe of their 
bards. The ſavages of America have the ſame cuſtom at 
this day: and long hiftorical ballads of their huntings and 
their wars are ſung at all their feſtivals. There is no need of 
ſaving how this paſſion grows among civilized nations, in 


proportion to the means of gratifying it: but let us obſerve 


that the ſame principle of nature directs us as ſtrongly, and 
more generally as well as more early, to indulge our own cu- 
rioſity, inſtead of preparing to gratify that of others. The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurſe; he learns 
to read, and he devours with eagerneſs fabulous legends and 
novels. . In-riper years he applies himſelf to hiſtory, or to 
that which he takes for hiſtory, to authorized romance: 
and even in age, the deſire, of knowing what has hap- 
pened to other men, yields to the deſire alone, of relat- 
ing what has happened to ourſelves, Thus hiftory, true or 
falſe, ſpeaks to our paſſions always. What pity is it, my 
lord, that even the beſt ſhould ſpeak to our underſtandings ſo 
ſeldom? That it does ſo, we have none to blame but our 
ſelves. Nature has done her part. She has opened this 
ſtudy to every man who can read and think: and what ſhe 
has made the moſt agreeable, reaſon can make the moſt uſe- 
ful, application of our minds. But if we conſult our reaſon, 
we ſhall be far from following the examples of our fellow- 
creatures, in this as in moſt other caſes, who are ſo proud of 


being rational. We ſhall neither read to - ſoothe our indo- 


lence, nor to gratify our vanity : as little ſhall we content 
ourſelves to drudge like grammarians and critics, that others 


may be able to ſtudy, with greater eaſe and profit, like phi- 


loſophers and ſtateſmen: as little ſhall we affect the ſlender 
merit of becoming great ſcholars at the expence of groping 
all our lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. All theſe miſ- 
take the true drift of ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſtory: 
Nature gave us curioſity to excite the induſtry of our minds; 
but-ſhe never intended it ſnould be made the principal, much 
leſs the ſole, object of their application. The true and pro- 
per object of this application, is a conſtant improvement in 
private and in public virtue. An application to any _— 


12 IT TEAM 


that tends: neither directly nor indirectly to make us better 

men and better citizens, is at beſt but a ſpecious and ingeni- 

cus ſort of idleneſs to uſe an expreſſion of TiLLoTsON : and 

the knowledge we acquire by it is a creditable kind of igno- 

rance, nothing more, This creditable kind of ignorance is, 

in my opinion, the whole benefit which the generality of 

men, even of the moſt learned, reap from the ſtudy of hiſ- 

tory : and yet the ſtudy of hiſtory ſeems to me, of all other, 
the maſt proper to train us up to private and public virtue. 

Your lordſhip may very well be ready by this time, and 

after ſo much bold cenſure on my part, to aſk me what then 

is the true uſe of hiſtory ? in what reſpects it may ſerve to 

make us betterand wiſer? and what method is to be purſued 

in the ſtudy of it, for attaining theſe great ends? I will an- | 

= ſwer you by quoting what I have read ſome where or other, | 

4 in Dioxxstzus HaTIca Rx. I think, that hiſtory 1s philoſo- 
„ * 4 6 ply teaching by examples. We need but to caſt our eyes on 
= det the world, and we ee the daily force of example: we 

| need but to turn them inward, and we ſhall ſoon diſcover | 

| why example has this force. Pauci prudentia,” ſays Ta- 

f CITUs, © honeſta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxiis diſcer- 
* nunt: plures aliorum eventis docentur. Such is the im- 
perfection of human underſtanding, ſuch the frail temper of 

our minds, that abſtract or general propoſitions, tho never ſo 
true, appear obſcure or doubtful to us very often, till they 
are explained by examples; and that the wiſeſt leſſons in fa- 
vour of virtue go but a little way to convince the judgment, 
and determine the will, unleſs they are enforced by the ſame 

means, and we are obliged to apply to ourſelves what we ſee 

happen to other men. Inſtructions by precept have the fur- | | 

ther diſadvantage of coming on the authority of others, -and 

frequently require a long deduction of reaſoning. * Homi- 

* nes ampliùs oculis quam auribus credunt , longum iter eſt 

cc per praecepta, breve & efficax per exempla,” The rea- 

ſon of this judgment, which I quote from one of Sexzca's 

Epiſtles. in confirmation of my own opinion, reſts I think on | 

this; that when examples are pointed out to us, there is a 

kind of appeal, with which we are flattered, made to our 

ſenſes, as well as our underſtandings. The inſtruction comes 

then upon our own authority: we frame the precept after 

our own experience, and yield to fact when we reſiſt ſpecu- | 

lation. But this is not the only advantage of inſtruction by 

example ; for example appeals not to our underſtanding a- 

lone, but to our paſſions Iikewile. Example aſſwages theſe, 

h or 
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or animates them; ſets paſſion on the ſide of judgment, and 
nakes the whole man of a piece, which is more than the 
rongeſt reaſoning and the cleareſt demonſtration can do: and 
thus forming habits by repetition, example ſecures the obs 
ſervance of thoſe precepts which example inſinuated. Is it 
not Pliny, my lord, who ſays, that the gentleſt, he ſhould 
have added the moſt effectual, way of commanding, is by 
example? Mitidàs jubetur exemplo.” The harſheſt orders 
are ſoftened by example, and tyranny itſelf becomes perſwas 
five. What pity it is that ſo few princes have learned this 
way of commanding? But again; the force of examples is 
not confined to thoſe alone that paſs immediately under our 
ſight.:. the examples that memory ſuggeſts have the ſame ef. 
fect in their degree, and an habit of recalling them will ſoon 
Yroduce the habit of imitating them, In the ſame epiltle, 
rom whenee I cited a paſſage juſt now, Sinzca ſays, that 
LEANTHESs had never become ſo perfect a copy of Zano, 
if he had not paſſed his life with him; that PLaTo, Akts“ 
TOTLE, and the other philoſophers. of that ſchool, profited 
mor by the example, than by the diſcourſe of Sock AT ES. 
But here by the way SENECA miſtook ; for SockaTEs died 
two years according to ſome, and four years according to o- 
thers, before the birth of ArisToTLE : and his miftake 
might come from the inaccuracy of thoſe who collected for 
him; as ERasmus obſerves, after QUuixTtLi1an, in his judg- 
ment on SENECa.] But be this, which was ſcarce worth a 
parentheſis, as it will; he adds that MeTroporus,; Bee» 
MACHUs, and PoLYAENUs, men-of great note, were forms 
ed by living under the {ame roof with EpicuRvs, not by 
frequenting his ſchool. Theſe are inſtances of the force of 
immediate example. But your Ilord{hip knows that the citi- 
zens of Rome placed the images of their anceſtors Tn the 
veſtibules of their houſes; ſo that whenever they went in or 
out, theſe venerable buſtges. met their eyes, and recalled the 
_ glorious actions of the dead, to fire the living, to excite 
them to imitate and even to emulate their great forefathers. 
The ſucceſs anſwered the deſign. The virtue of one gene- 
ration was transfuſed by the magic of example into ſeveral: 
and a ſpirit of heroiſm was maintained through many ages 
of that common- wealth. Now theſe are ſo many inſtances 
af the force of remote example, and from all theſe inſtances 
= may conclude that examples of both kinds are neceſ- 
ary. 7548 
| : The 
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The ſchoob of example, miy lord, is the world: and the 
maſters of this ſchool are hiſtory and experience. I am far 


from: contending that the former is preferable to the latter. 


I think upon the whole otherwiſe : but this I fay, that the 
former is abſolutely neceſſary to prepareus for the latter, and 
to accompany us whilſt we are-under the diſcipline of the 
latter, that is, through the whole courſe of our lives. No 
doubt ſome few men may be quoted, to whom nature gave 
what art and induſtry can give to no man, But ſuch exam- 
ples will prove nothing againſt me, becauſe J admit chat the 
ſtudy of hiftory RE ES is inſufficient, but aſſert 
that experience itſelf is ſo without genius. Genius is pre- 
ferable to the other two, but I would wiſh to find the three 


together: for how great ſoever a genius may be, and how 
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much ſoever he may acquire new light and heat as he pro- 


ceeds in his rapid courſe, certain it is that he will never ſhine 
with the full luſtre, nor ſhed the full influence he is capable 
of, unleſs to his own experience he adds the experience of 
other men and other ages. Genius, without the improve- 
ment- at leaſt of experience, is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in his courſe, and 
dangerous in his approach; of no uſe to any ſyſtem, and a- 
ble to deſtroy any. Mere ſons of earth, if they have ex- 

ence without any knowledge of the hiſtory of the world, 
are but half ſcholars 'in the ſcience of mankind. And if 


they are converſant in hiſtory without experience, they are 


worſe than ignorant; they are pedants, always incapable, 
ſometimes meddling and preſuming. The man, who has all 
three, is an honour to his country, and a public bleſſing: 
and ſuch I truſt your lordſhip will be in this century, as your 
great-grand-father * was in the laſt, | EE 

I have infiſted a little the longer on this head, and have 
made theſe diſtinctions the rather, becauſe tho I attribute 
a great deal more, than many will be ready to allow, to the. 


ſtudy of hiſtory; yet I would not willingly even ſeem to fall 
into the ridicule of aſcribing to it ſuch extravagant effects, 
as ſeveral have done, from TurLY down to CasauBoN, 
La Mor- LE Vayes, and other modern pedants. When 
TuL1y informs us in the ſecond book of his Tuſculan diſ- 
putations, that the firſt Sc1y10 ArRICAN US had always in 
his hands the works of XENOPHIO, he advances nothing, 
| | | h ut 
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. 
but what is probable and reaſonable. Lo ſay nothing of the 
retreat of the ten thouſand, nor of other parts of XENO- 
yRON's Writings ; the images of virtue, repreſented in that 
admirable picture the Cyropaedia, were proper to entertain 
ſoul that was fraught with virtue, and Cyrus. was worthy: 
o be. imitated by Scirio, So SELiMm emulated CAESAR, 
hoſe commentaries were. tranſlated for his uſe againſt the 
zuſtoms of the Turks: ſo Catsar emulated ALEXANDER, 
and ALEXANDER ACHILLES. There is nothing ridiculous 
here, except the uſe that is made of this paſſage by thoſe 
rho quote it. But what the ſame TuLLy ſays in the fourth 
ook of his academical diſputations, concerning LucvL- 
vs, ſeems to me very extraordinary. * In Aſiam factus 
imperator venit; cum eſſet Roma profectus rei militaris; 
& rudis; (one would be ready to aſcribe ſo ſudden a change, 
and fo vaſt an improvement, to nothing leſs than knowledge 
infuſed. by inſpiration, if we were not aſſured in the ſame 
place that they were effected by very natural means, by ſuch 
x; it is in every man's power to employ) © partim percontan- 
** doa peritis, partim in rebus geſtis Jegendis.” LucuLLus, 
according to this account, verified the reproach on the Ro- 
man nobility, which SALLUsT puts into the mouth of Maxi-: 
vs. But as Fdiſcover the paſſion of Maklus, and his pre- 
Judices to the Patricians in one caſe; ſo I diſcover, methinks, 
the cunning of TuLLY, and his partiality to himſelf. in the 
other. Locur Tus, after he had been choſen conſul, ob- 
tained by intrigue the government of Cilicia, and ſo put 
himſelf 5 of commanding the Roman army a- 
ainſt MI THRIDATERHS: TULLY had the fame government 


afterwards, and tho he had no MiruRIDATES nor any other 


nemy of conſequence oppoſed to him, tho all his military 
feats conſiſted in ſurprizing and pillaging a parcel of high- 
anders and wild Cilicians, yet he aſſumed the airs of a con- 
jueror, and deſcribed his actions in ſo pompous a ſtile, tha: 
the account becomes burleſque. He laughs indeed in one of 
his letters to ATTI1CUs at his generalſhip ; but if we turn to 
thoſe he writ to CoeL1us Ruexvus and to Cà ro upon this oc> 
Fon, or to thoſe wherein he expreſſes to Arrius his re- 
entment againſt CA Tro, for not propoſing in his favour the 
honours uſually decreed to conquerors, we may ſee how va- 
nity turned his head, and how impudently he inſiſted on ob- 
taining a triumph. Is it any ſtrain now to ſuppoſe, that he 
meant to inſinuate in the paſſage I have quoted about Lu- 
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cut bus, that the difference between him and the former 
governor of Cilicia, even in military merit, aroſe from the 
different conjuncture alone? and that Lucullus could not 
have done in Cilicia at that time more than he himſelf did? 
CiczRo had red and queſtioned at leaſt as much as Lu- 
CULLUs, and would therefore have appeared as great a 
captain, if he had had as great a prince as M1THRIDATES 
to encounter. But the truth is, that LucvLLus-was made a 
great captain by theory or the ſtudy of hiſtory alone, no more 
than FERDINAND. of Spain and Al HONSslus of Naples were 
cured of deſperate diſtempers by reading LI v and Quin» 
us CURT1us; a filly tale which Bopin, AmyoTt, and o- 
thers have picked up and propagated. LucuLLus had 
ſerved in his youth againſt the Marſi, probably in other 
wars, and .SYLL A took early notice of him; he went into 
the eaſt with this general, and had a great ſhare in his confi- 
dence. He commanded in ſeveral expeditions. It was he 
who reſtored the Colophonians to their liberty, and who pu- 
niſhed the revolt of the people of Mytelene. Thus we fee 
that. Lvcyu4Luvs was formed by experience as well as ſtudy, 
and by an experience gained in thoſe very countries, where 
he gathered ſo many laurels afterwards in fighting againſt the 
fame enemy. The late duke of Marr BorouGH never red 


') XgEnopPHoON moſt certainly, nor the relation perhaps of any 


modern wars; but he ſerved in his youth under monſieur de 


| Toxzgnxe, and 4 have heard that he was taken notice of in 


|thoſe early days by that great man. He afterwards com- 


| | manded in an expedition to Ireland, ſerved a campaign or 


two, if I miſtake not, under king WIILIAu in Flanders: 
and, beſides theſe occaſions, had none of gaining experience 
in war, till he came to the head of our armies in one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and two, and triumphed, not over Afi- 
atie troops, but over the veteran armies of France, The 
Roman had on his fide genius and experience cultivated by 


+ + 


ſtudy: the Briton had genius improved by experience, and 


no more. The firſt therefore is not an example of what 
ftady can do alone; but the latter is an example of what ge- 
nius and experience can do without ſtudy. They can do 


much to be ſure. when the firſt is given in a ſuperior degree. 


But ſuch examples are very rare: and when they happen, it, 
Vill be ſtill true, that they would have had fewer blemiſhes, 
2nd would have come nearer to the perfection of private and 
Public virtue, in all the arts of peace and atchievements of 
ES war; 
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war; if the views of ſuch. men had been, enlarged,; 
and their ſentiments ennobled, by acquiring that caſt of 
thought and. that temper of Mind, which will grow 


| * 


up and become habitual in eyery man who applies, 
himſelf early to the ſtudy of hiffory as to the ſtud7 
of philoſophy, with the intention of being wiſer and 
better, without the affectation of being more learned. 

Taz temper of the mind is formed, and a certain 
turn given to our ways of thinking; in a word, the 
ſeeds of that moral character which cannot wholly ak- 


ter the natural character, but may correct the evil and 


er or not gather experience, be the better or the 


worſe for this experience, when we come into the world 
| and mingle amongſt mankind, according to the temper ' 
of mind, and the turn of thought, that we have ac- 


quired beforehand; and bring along with us. They 


will tincture all our future ' acquiſitions, ſo that the ve- 
ry ſame experience, which ſecures the judgment of one 
man or excites him to virtue, ſhall lead another into 
error, or plunge him into vice. From hence it follows, 
that the ſtudy of hiſtory has in kchis reſpect a double 


advantage If experience alone ean make us perſect 


in our parts, experience cannot begin to teach them 
till we are actually on the ſtage: whereas by a pre- 
vious application to this ſtudy, we conn them over at 
leaſt before we appear there: we are not quite un- 
prepared, we learn our parts ſooner, and we learn them 


better. 


is ſcarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the 
ſons of men, than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, 


by which the people of each country are apt to pre- 
fer themſelves to thoſe of every other; and to make 


their own cuſtoms and manners and opinions the ſtan- 


, credulous, when the Jeſuits ſnewed them how ſmall a 


. figure their empire made in the general map of the 


world. The Samojedes wondered much at the Czar of 
| Muſcovy for not living among them: and the Hotten- 


4 


improve the good that is in it, or do the very con- 
trary, or ſow betimes, much ſooner than is common- 
x ſuppoſed. It is equally certain, that we ſhall ga- 
t 


Le'r me explain what I mean by an example, There | 


dards of right and wrong, of true and falſe. The Chi- 
neſe mandarians were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, and almoſt in- 
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tott, who returned from Europe, ſtripped himſelf naked 
as ſoon as he came home, put on his bracelets of guts 
and garbage, and grew ſtinking and lowſy as faſt as he 
could. Now nothing can contribute more to prevent 


us from being tainted with this vanity, than to accuſ- 


tom ourſelves early to contemplate the different nations: 
of the earth in that vaſt map which hiſtory ſpreads be- 
fore us, in their riſe and their fall, in their barbarous 
and civilized ſtates, in the likeneſs and unlikeneſs of 
them all to one another, and of each to itſelf. By fre- 
quently renewing this proſpect to the mind, the Mexi- 
can with his cap and coat of feathers, ſacrificing a hu- 
man victim to his god, will not appear more ſavage to 
our eyes, than the Spaniard with an hat on his head, 
and a gonilla round his neck, ſacrificing whole nations 
to his ambition, his avarice, and even the wantonneſs of 
his cruelty. I might ſhew, by a multitude of other 
examples, how hiſtory prepares us for experience, and 
guides us in it: and many of theſe would be both cu- 
rious and important. I might likewiſe bring ſeveral o- 
ther inſtances, wherein hiſtory ſerves to purge the mind 
of thoſe national partialities and prejudices that we are 
apt to contract in our education, and that experience 
for the moſt part rather confirms than removes; be- 
cauſe it is for the moſt part confined, like our education, 
But 1 apprehend growing too prolix, - and ſhall there- 


fore conclude this head by obſerving, that tho an early 


and proper application to the ſtudy. of hiſtory will con- 
tribute extremely to keep our minds free from a ridicu- 
lous partiality in favour of our own country, and a vi- 
cious prejudice againſt others; yet the ſame ſtudy will 
create in us a preference of affection to our own coun- 
try. There is a ſtory told of ABG AR Us. He brought 
ſeveral beaſts taken in different places to Rome, they 
ſay, and let them looſe before Aucusc us: every beaſt 
ran immediately to that part of the Circus, where a 
parcel of earth taken from his native ſoil had been 
laid. Credat Judaeus Apella”. This tale might paſs 
on JosEPHUS ; for in him I believe I red it: but ſure- 
ly the love of our country is a leſſon of .reaſon, not an 
inftitution of nature. Education and habit, obligation 
and intereſt, attach us to it, not inſtinct. It is however 
To neceſſary to be cultivated, and the proſperity of all 
we | | 5 .. ſocieties, 
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wocketzes, as well as the grandeur of fome, depends upon” 
i ſo much, that orators by their eloquence, and poets 
by their enthuſiaſm, have endeavoured to work up this 
Precept of morality into a principle of paſſion. But che 
examples which we find in hiſtory, improved by the live” 
ty deſcriptions and the juſt applauſes or cenſures of hif- 
torians, will have a much better and more permanent 
effect than declamation, or ſong; or the dry ethics of 


75 


to keep good company: many of them were excellent 
men, and thoſe who were not ſuch have taken care 
however to appear ſuch in their writings. It muſt be 
therefore of great uſe to prepare our ſelves by this con- 
verſation for that of the werld; and to receive our firſt 
impreſſions, and: to acquire our firſt habits, in a ſcene 
where images of virtue and vice are continually repre- 


fented to us in the colors that belong properly to them, 


def "re we enter on another ſcene, where virtue and vice 


are too often confounded, and what weld to one is 
4 aſcribed to the other. n 


BB lots the advantage of beginning: our acqualntftice | 


with mankind ſooner; and of bringing with us into the 
world, and the buſineſs of it, ſuch a calt of thought 
and ſuch a "temper of mind, a, will enable us to make 
à better uſe of our experience; there is this farther ad- 
vantage in the ftudy of hiftory, that the improvement 
we make by it extends to more objects, and is made 
at the expenee of other men: whereas that improve- 
ment, which is the effect of our own experience, is 
Confined to fewer objects, and is made at our own ex- 
pence. To ſtate the account fairly therefore between 
theſe two improvements; tho the latter be the more 
valuable, yet allowance being made on one ſide for the 
much greater number of examples that hiſtory preſents 
to us, and deduction being made on the other of the 
price we often pay for our Experience, the value of 
the former will riſe in proportion. “ I have recorded 
* theſe things”, ſays PoLyBrvs, after giving an account 
of che defeat of Rzcvrvs © that they who read cheſe 
* commentaries may be rendered better by them; for 
bay all men have two ways of improvement, one artfing 
from their own experience and one from the expe- 
bo 0 rience ol others. 3 quidem illa eſt, Adae 
Dek 2 5 per 


mere philoſophy. © In fine. to converſe with hiftorians is 
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vagant confidence in their own courage and force, an 


dur view, and of the method in which it ſeems to 


⁊lñ„ 


«« per propria ducit infortunia ; at tutior illa quae per 


4 2liena.” I uſe CasauBon's tranſlation. PoLyB1vus. 


goes on, and concludes, that fince the firſt of theſe 
*« ways expoſes us to great labor and peril, whilſt the 
& ſecond: works the ſame good effect, and is attended 
* by no evil circumſtance, every one ought to take 
for granted, that the ſtudy of hiſtory is the beſt ſchool 
c where he can learn how to conduct himſelf in all 
cc the ſituations of life.” Recurus had ſeen at Rome 


many examples of magnanimity, of frugality, of the con- 


tempt of riches and of other virtues; and theſe virtues 
he practiſed. But he had not learned, nor had oppor- 


tunity of learning another leſſon, which the examples 


recorded in hiſtory inculcate frequently, the leſſon of 
moderation. An inſatiable thirſt of military fame, an 
unconfined ambition of extending their empire, an extra- 


inſolent contempt of their enemies, and an impetuous 


N ver- bearing ſpirit with which they purſued all their en- 
terprizes, compoſed in his days the diſtinguiſhing, cha- 
racer of a Roman. Whatever the ſenate and people 


reſolved, appeared to the members of that common- 


wealth both practicable and juſt. Neither difficulties 
nor dangers could check them; ard their ſages had not 
yet diſcovered, that. virtues in exceſs degenerate into 


vices. Notwithſtanding the beautiful rant which Ho- 


RACE Puts into his mouth, I make no doubt that 'Re- 
eULUs learned at Carthage thoſe leſſons of moderation 


which he had not learned at Rowe: but ke learned 
them by experience, and the fruits of this experience 


came too late, and coſt too dear; for they coſt the to- 


tal defeat of the Roman army, the prolongation of a 


. calamitous war which might have been finiſhed - by a 


glorious peace, the loſs of. liberty to thouſands of Ro- 


man citizens, and to ReGur us himſelf the loſs of life 
in the midſt of torments, if we are entirely to credit 


what is perhaps exaggeration in the Roman authors. 


. »- THERE is another advantage worthy our obſervation 


that belongs to the ſtudy of hiſtory; and that I ſhall 
mention here, not only becauſe of the importance of 


it, but becauſe it leads me immediately to ſpeak of 


the nature of the improvement -we ought to have in 


me 
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me that this improvement ought to be purſued: two 
particulars from which your lordſhip may think per- 


haps that I digreſs too long. The advantage I mean 
conſiſts in this, that the examples which Fory pre- 
' ſents tous, both "of men and of events, are generally 


complete: the whole example is before us, and con- 
ſequenty the whole leſſon, or ſometimes the various 


leſſons which philoſophy propoſes to teach us by this 


example. For firſt, as to men ; we ſee them at their whole 
length in hiſtory, and we ſee them generally there throagh 


a medium Teſs partial at leaſt than that of experience; 
. 7 . — > , 78 . 
for I imagine, that zx whig or A tory, Whil thoſe par- 


ties ſubſiſted, would have condemned in BATURNINUS 
the ſpirit of faction which he applauded in his own tri- 


bunes, and would have applauded in Pxus vs the ſpt- 


rit of moderation which he deſpiſed in thoſe of the 


. contrary party, and which he ſuſpeted and hated in 


thoſe of his own party. The villain who has impo- 


ſed on mankind by his power or cunning, and whom 


experience could not unmaſk for a time, is unmaſked | 
at length: and the honeſt man, who has been miſun- 6 
derſtood or defamed, is juſtified before his ſtory ends. 
Or if this does not happen, if the villain dies with his 
maſk on, in the midſt of applauſe and honor and wealth 
and power, and if the honeſt man dies under the ſame 
load of calamny and diſgrace under which he lived, 
driven perhaps into exile and expoſed to want; yet 
we ſee hiſtorical juſtice executed, the name of one brand- | 
ed with infamy, and that of the other celebrated with 
panegyric to ſucceeding ages. Praecipuum munus an- 
* naliam reor, ne virtutes ſileantur: utque pravis dic- 
« tis factiſque ex poſteritate et infamia metus fit.” Thus 
according to Tacirus, and according to truth, from 


which his judgments ſeldom deviate, the principal du- 


ty of hiſtory is to ere& a tribunal, like that among 
the Egyptians, mentioned by D10poRus SicuLvus, Where 
men and princes themſelves were tried, and condemned 
or acquitted, after their deaths: where thoſe who had 


not been puniſhed for their crimes, and thoſe who had 


not been honored for their virtues, received a juſt retri- 


bution. The ſentence is pronounced in one caſe, as it 
woas in the other, too late to correct or recompence 
but it is pronounced in time to render thefe examples 
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of general inſtruction to mankind. Thus CI cERo, that 
I may quote one inftance out of thouſands, and that L 
may do juſlice to the general character of that great man 
whoſe particular failing I have cenſured fo freely; CI- 
etRo, | ſay, was abandoned by Ocravivs, and halt 5 
cred by Avr. But let any man read this fragment 
of Ax EILLius Fuscvs, and chuſe which he would wiſh 
to have been, the orator, or the triumvir? “ Quoad 
e humanum genus incolume manſerit, quamdiu uſus lit- 
ce teris, honor ſummae eloquentiae pretium erit, quam- 
diu rerum natura aut fortuna ſteterit, aut memoria du- 
ce raverit, admirabile poſteris vigebis ingenium, et uno 
0 Proſcriptus ſeculo, proſcribes Antonium omnibus.“ : 

Tuus again as to events that ſtand recorded in biſtory 3 3 
we ſee. them all, we ſee them _as_they followed one an- 
other, or as they produced one another, cauſes or. ics, 
immediate or remote. We are catt back, as it were, into 
ormér ages: we live with the men who lived before us, 
and we inhabit countries that we never ſaw. Place is en- 
larged, and time prolonged, in this manner; ſo that the 
man who applies himſelf early to the ſtudy of hiſtory,” 
may acquire in a few years, and before he ſets his foot, 
abroad in the world, not only a more extended knowledge 
of mankind, but the experience. of more centuries than 
any of the patriarchs ſaw. The events we ,are witneſſes 
of, in the courſe of the longeſt life, appear to us very of- 
ten original, unprepared, Angle, and un. relative, f ] may 
uſe ſuch an expreſſion for want of a better in Engliſh ; in 
French I would ſay ifolez : they appear ſuch very often, 
are called accidents, and looked upon as the effects of 
chance; a word, by the way, which is in conſtant uſe, 


ad Is no determinate meaning. We get over the pre- 


ſent difficulty, we improve the momentary advantage, as 
well as we can, and we look no tarther, Experience can 
carry us no farther; for experience can go a very little 
way. back: in diſcovering cauſes: and effects are not the 
objects of experience till they happen, From hence ma- 
ny errors in judgment, and by conſequence in conduct, 
neceſſarily ariſe. And here too lyes the difference we are 
ſpeaking of between hiſtory and experience. The advan- 
tage on the fide of the former is double. In ancient hiſ- 
tory, as we have ſaid already, the examples are complete, ; 
which are ingomplete-in.the gurke of experience. The 

| beginning, 
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beginning, the progreſſion, and the end appear, not. of 
particular reigns, much leſs of particular enterprizes, or 
ſyſtems of policy alone, but of governments, of nations, 
ol empires, and of all the various ſyſtems that have ſuc- 
ceeded one another in the courſe of their duration. In 
modern hiſtory, the examples may be, and ſometimes are, 
| incomplete ; but they have this advantage when they are 
ſo, that they ſerve to render complete the examples of our 
dv time. Experience is doubly defective; we are born 

too late to ſee the beginning, and we die too ſoon to ſee 

the end of many things. Hiſtory. ſupplies both theſe de- 
fects. Modern hiſtory ſhews the cauſes, when experience 
Preſents the effects alone: and ancient hiſtory enables us 
to gueſs at the effects, when experience preſents the cauſes 
alone. Let me explain my meaning by two examples of 
theſe kinds; one paſt, the other actually preſent. 
Wnurn the revolution of one thouſand. fix hundred 
eighty eight happened, few men then alive, I ſuppoſe, 
went farther in their ſearch after the cauſes of it, thai 
the extravagant attempt of king James againſt the religion 
and liberty of his people. His former conduct and the 
paſſages of king Cua RLS II's reign might rankle ſtill at 
the hearts of ſome men, but could not be ſet to account 
among the cauſes of his depoſition; ſince he had ſuc- 
ceeded, notwithſtanding them, peaceably to the throne, 
and the nation in general, even many of thoſe who would 
have excluded him from it, were defirous, or at leaſt 
willing, that he ſhould continue in it. Now this example 
thus ſtated affords, no doubt, much good inſtruction to 
the kings, and people of Britain. But this inſtruction ia 
not entire, becauſe the example thus ſtated, and conſined 
to the experience of that age, is imperfect. King 
Jauzs's mal-adminiſttation rendered a revolution necei- 
ſary and practicable; but his mal-adminiſtration, as well 
as all his preceding conduct, was cauſed by his bigot at- 
tachment to popery, and to the principles of arbitrary go- 
vernment, from which no warning could divert him. His; 
bigot attachment to theſe was cauſed by the exile of the 
royal family; this exile was. cauſed by the uſurpation of 
CroMweL: and CRomweL's uſurpation was the effect of 
a former rebellion, begun not without teaſon on account. 
of liberty, but without any valid pretence on account of 


religion. During this exile, our princes caught the wn, 


| 
| 
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of popery and foreign politics. We made them - unfit te 
overn us, and after that were forced to recal them that 


they might reſcue us out of anarchy. It was neceſſary 


therefore, your lordſhip ſees, at the. revolution, and it is 


more fo now, to go back in hiſtory, at leaſt as ſar as I 
have mentioned, and perhaps farther, even to the begin- 
ning of king James the firſt's reign, to render this event 
a complete example, and to develope all the-wiſe, honeſt, 
and ſalutary precepts, with which it is pregnant, both to 


— 


kivg and ſubject. 


Fuk other example ſhall be taken from what has ſuc- 
ceeded the revolution. Few men at that time looked for- 
ward enough, to foreſee the neceſſary conſequences of the 
new conſtitution of the revenue that was ſoon afterwards 


n A "7 we — 
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formed, nor of the method of funding that immediately 


took place; which, abſurd as they are, have continued 
ever fince, till it is become ſcarce poſlible to alter them. 
Few people, I ſay, foreſaw how the creation of funds, 
and the multiplication of taxes, would encreaſe yearly 


the power of the crown, and bring our liberties, by a na- 


tural and neceflary progreſſion, into more real, tho leſs 


apparent danger, than they were in before the revolution. 


The exceſſivè ill huſbandry practiſed from the very begin- 
14 


ning of king Wirriau's reign, and which 


of defign and ſcheme in thoſe. who had the ſway at that 


te, I am not 9 uncharitable however as to, believe 


that they intended to bring upon their country all the 


miſchiefs that we, who came after them, experience, and 


apprehend, No, they ſay the meaſures they took ſingly, 
400. unrelatively, or relatively alone to ſome immediate 
object. The notion of attaching men to the new govern- 
ment, by tempting them to embark their fortunes on the 
ſame bottom, was a reaſon of ftate to ſome: the notion 
of creatipg a new, that is, a monied intereſt; in oppoti- 


tion to the landed intereſt, or as a balance to it, and of 


acquiring a ſuperior influence in the city of London at 


leaſt. by, the eſtabliſhment. of great corporations, was a 


reaſon of party to others: and I make no doubt that the 


oppartunity of amaſling immenſe eſtates by the manage- 
ment of funds, by trafficking. in paper, and. by. all the. 


axts of jobbing, was a reaſon gf private intereſt to _ 
* W @ 


foundations of all we feel and all we fear, was not the ef- 
fect of ignorance, miſtake, or what we call chance, but 
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who ſupported and improved this ſcheme of iniquity, if 
not to thoſe who deviſed it. They looked no farther. 
Nay we who came after them, and have long taſted the 
bitter fruits of the corruption they planted, were far from 
taking ſuch an alarm at our diſtreſs, and our danger, as 
they deſerved ; till the' moſt remote and fatal en 


tory of our own, and of other countries, would have de- 


terred a free people from truſting the ſole management of 


ſo great a revenue, and the ſole nomination of thoſe legi- 


ons of officers employed in it, to their chief magiſtrate, 
There remained indeed no pretence for doing ſo, when 


| 


public expence his expence. Give me leave to add, that 


it would have been, and would be ſtill, more decent with 


regard to the prince, and leſs repugnant if not more con- 


formable to the principles and practice too of our govern- 


ment, to take this power and influence from the prince, 


or to ſhare it with him; than to exclude men from the 


privilege of repreſenting their fellow ſubje&s who would 
chuſe them in parliament, purely becauſe they are em- 
Ployed and truſted by the prince. oy 8 
Vous lordſhip ſees not only, how much a due reflec- 


tion upon the experience of other ages and countries 


would have pointed out national corruption as the natural 
and neceſſary conſequence of inveſting the crown wit 
the management of ſo great 2 revenue, but alſo the loſs 


tional corruption. 


intended to explain. It only remains therefore upon this 
head. to obſerve the difference between the two manners 
in which hiſtory ſupplies the defects of our own experience. 
It ſhews us cauſes as in fact they were laid, with their im- 
mediate effects: and it enables us to gueſs at future e- 
vents. It can do no more in the nature of things. My 
lord BA co, in his ſecond book of the advancement of 
W having in his mind I ſuppoſe what Pu o and 


_ JoszphUus 
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ect of 
cauſes, laid by the laſt generation, was very near becom 
ing an object of experience in this. Your lordſhip, I am 
ſure, ſees at once how much a due reflection on the paſ- 
ſages of former times, as they ſtand recorded in the hiſ- 


once a ſalary was ſettled on the prince, and the public re- 
venue was no longer in any ſenſe his revenue, nor the 


of liberty as the natural and neceſſary conſequence of na- 


TuEsE two examples explain ſufficiently what they are 
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14 ta aſſerted of Moss, affirms: divine hiſtory to 
ave this prerogative, that the narration may be before. 


the fact as well as after. But ſince the ages of prophecy, 
as well as miracles, are paſt, we muſt content ourſelves to 
gueſs at what will be, by what has been: we have no 
other means in our power, and hiſtory furniſhes us with 


| theſe. How we are to improve, and apply theſe means, 


as well as how we are to acquire them, ſhall be deduced 
more particularly in another letter. PETR ir iq 
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x, "An obzeckion ck the utility of hiſtory 


removed, 2. The falſe and true aims of 
thoſe who ſtudy it. 3. Of the hiſtory of the 
firſt ages, with ;efiectichs on the ſtate of 
ancient gas + prophane and ſacred. 


v E R E theſe letters to fall into the hands of ſome 


ingenious perſons who adorn the age we live in, 
your lordihip's correſpondent would be joked upon for 
his project of improving men in virtue and wiſdom by 
the ſtudy of hiſtory The general characters of men, it 
would be ſaid are deter e by their natural conſtituti- 
ons. as their particular ations are by immediate objects. 
Many very converſant in hiſtory would be cited, who 
have proved ill men, or bad politicians; and a long roll 
would be produced of others who have arrived at a great 
Pitch of private and public virtue, without any aſfiftance 
of this kind. Something has been ſaid already to antici- 
pa: e this objection; but fince I have heard ſeveral perſons 
affirm ſuch propoſitions with great confidence, a loud 
laugh. or a ſilent ſneer at the pedants who preſumed to 
think otherwiſe; I will ſpend a few paragraphs, with 
your lordſhip's leave, to ſhew that ſuch affirmations (for to 
affirm amongſt theſe fine men is to reaſon) either prove 
too much, or prove nothing. 
Ir our general characters were determined abſolutely, 
as they are certainly influenced, by our conſtitutions, and 
if our particular actions were ſo by immediate objects; 
all inſtruction by precept as well as example, and all en- 


| 


deavours to form the moral character by ed acation, would 


be unneceflary. Even the little care that is taken, and 


_ it is impoſiible to take leſs, in the training up our 
youth, 


28 ET 
youth, would be too much. But the truth is widely 
different from this repreſentation of it; for what is vice, 
and what is virtue? I ſpeak of them in a large and phi- 
loſophical ſenſe. The former is, I think, no more than 
the exceſs, abuſe, and miſapplication of appetites, de- 
fires, and paſſions, natural and innocent, nay uſeful and 
neceſſary. The latter conſiſts in the moderation and go- 
vernment, in the uſe and application of theſe appetites, 
defires, and paſſions, ma, 


ing to the rules of reaſon, 
poo therefore often in oppoſition to their own blind im- 
ulſe. | . 
4 Wuar now is education? that part, that principal 
and moſt negleQed part of it, I mean, which tends to 
form the moral character? It is, I think, an inſtitution 
deſigned to lead men from their tender years, by pre- 
cept and example, by argument and authority, to the BE 
practice and to the habit of practiſing theſe rules. 
The ſtronger our appetites, deſires, and paſſions are, the 
harder indeed is the taſk of education : but when the 
efforts of education are proportioned- to this ſtrength, 
altho our keeneſt appetites and deſires, and our ruling 
paſſions cannot be reduced to a quiet and uniform 
ſubmiſſion, yet are not their 2xceſfles aſſwaged ? are not 
their abuſes and miſapplications, in ſame degree, di- 
verted or. checked ? 'Tho the pilot cannot lay the ftorm, 
cannot he carry the ſhip by his art better through it, | 
and often prevent the wreck that .woula always hap- 
pen without him? If ALEXANDER, who loved wine, 
and was naturally choleric, had been bred under the I 
_ ſeverity of Roman diſcipline, it is probable he would 
neither have made a bonefire of Perſepolis for his 


* 


whore, nor have killed his friend. If Scipio, who 
Was naturally given to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I miſtake not, the authority of PoLyYsB1vs, as 
well as ſome verſes of NAEvIus preſerved by A. GerL- 
LIiUs, had been educated by OLyYmeias at the court | 
of Phil Ir, it is improbable that he would have reſto- 
red the beautiful Spaniard. In ſhort, if the renowned 

SocRATEsS had not corrected nature by art, this firſt 

apoſtle of the gentiles had been a very profligate fel- | 
low by his own confeflion ; for he was inclined to all | 
the vices ZoyYRus imputed to him, as they ſay, m 
the obſervation of his phyſiognomy. ER ens BE 
| | f Wirn 
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Wir him therefore, who denies the effects ef edu- 
cation, it would be in vain to diſpute; and with him 
who admits them, there can be no diſpute, concern- 
ing that ſhare which I aſcribe to the ſtudy of hiſto- 
Ty, in forming our moral characters, and making us 
better men. The very perſons who pretend that in- 
clinations cannot be reſtrained, nor habits corrected, a- 
gainſt our natural bent, would be the firſt perhaps t6 
prove in certain caſes the contrary. A fortune at court, 
or the favours of a lady, have prevailed on many t6 
conceal, and they could not conceal without reſtraining, 
which is one ſtep towards correcting, the vices they 
were by nature addicted to the moſt. 


ty of vice, the charms of a bright and laſting reputa- 
tion, the terror of being delivered over as criminals to 
all poſterity, the real benefit ariſing from a conſcien- 
tious diſcharge of the duty we owe to others, which 
benefit fortune can neither hinder nor take away, and 
the reaſonableneſs of conforming ourſelves to the de- 
ſigns of Goy manifeſted in the conſtitution of the hu- 
man nature; ſhall we imagine, I ſay, that all theſe are 
not able to acquire the ſame power over thoſe who are 


continually called upon to a contemplation of them, and 


they who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory are 
ſo called upon, as other motives, mean and ſordid in 
compariſon of theſe, can uſurp on other men. ; 


Tuar the ftudy of hiſtory, far from making 
wiſer: and more uſeful citizens, as welt as better Sith, 
may be of no advantage whatſoever ; that it may 
ſerve to render us mere antiquaries and ſcholars, or 
that it may help to make us forward Coxcombs, and 
prating pedants, I have already allowed. But 'this is 
not the fault of hiſtory: and to convince us that it is 
not, we need only contraſt the true uſe of hiſtory with 
the uſe that is made of it by ſuch men as theſe. We 
ought always to keep in mind, that hiſtory is philo- 
ſophy teaching by examples how to conduct ourſelves 


Shall we ima- 
gine now. that the beauty of virtue and the deformi- 


1 
f 


in all the ſituations of private and public life; that 


| Phical ſpirit and manner; that we muſt riſe from par- 


therefore we muſt apply ourſelves to it in a philoſo- 
| 


ticular to general knowledge, and that we muſt fit our- 
2 ſelves 


fo ETER AM” 1 


ſelves for the ſociety and buſineſs of mankind by acc ; 
cuſtoming our minds to reflect and meditate, ' on the & 
characters we find deſcribed, and the courſe of events 5 
we find related there. Particular examples may be of 


uſe ſometimes in particular caſes; but the application | 
of them is dangerous, It muſt be done with the ut- 
moſt circumſpection, or it will be ſeldom done with fuc- 
ceſs. And yet one would think that this was the 
principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, by what has been 
written on the ſubject. 1 know not whether MachlA- 
VEL himſelf is quite free from defect on this aceount: | 
he ſeems to carry the uſe and application of partieu- 
lar examples ſometimes too far. Maxtus and Carurxus 
paſſed the Alpes, met, and defeated the Cimbri be- 
yond the frontiers of Italy. - Is it ſafe to conclude 
from hence, that whenever one people is invaded by 
another, the invaded ought to meet and fight the in- 
vaders at a diſtance from their frontiers? MacHlaveL's 
countryman, GuicciaRDIN, was aware of the danger 
that might arite from ſuch an application of examples. 
PRE TER of Medicis had involved himſelf in great diffi- 
culties, when thoie wars and calamities began which 
Lewis Srokza firſt drew and entailed on Italy, by | 
flattering the ambition of CHarLes the eighth in order HE 
to gratity his own, and calling the French into that | 
country. PerER owed his diſtreſs to his folly in de- | 
ns from the general tenor of condud®: his father 
-AURENCE had held, and hoped to' relieve himſelf by 3 | 
imitating his father's example in one particular inſtance. 
At'a time when the wars with the pope and king of 
Naples had reduced LAUREN H to circumſtances of 
great danger, he took the reſolution of going to FER- 
DINAND, and of treating in perſon with that prince. 
The refolution appears in hiſtory imprudent and almoſt 
deſperate: were we informed of the ſecret reaſons on 
which this great man acted, it would appear very poſ- 
ſibly a wiſe and fafe meaſure. It ſucceeded, and Lau- 
KENCE brought back with him public peace, and pri- 
vate ſecurity, As ſoon as the French troops entered 
the dominions of Florence, PETER was ſtruck with a 
panic terror, went to Ch RL ESs the eighth, put the port 
of Leghorn, the fortreſſes of Piſa, and all the keys 1 
of the country into this prince's hands; whereby he WW 
[$5355 | diſarmed 1 
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difarmed the Florentine commonwealth, and ruined him- 
ſelf. He was deprived of his authority, and driven 
out of the city, by che juſt indignation of the magi- 
ftrates, and people: and in the treaty which they made 
afterwards with the king of France it was ſtipulated, 
that PzTer ſhould not remain within an hundred miles 
of the ſtate, nor his brothers within the ſame diſtance 
of the city of Florence. On this . occaſion Gvicer: 
ARDIN obſerves, how dangerous it is to govern ourſelves 
by particular examples; ſince, to have the, ſame ſucceſs, 
we mult have the ſame prudence and the {ame fortune; and 
ſince the example mult not only anſwer the caſe betore us 
in. general, but in every minute circumſtance. This is 
the ſenſe of that admirable hiſtorian, and theſe are his 
words — — é ſenza dubio molto pericoloſo il 
2 governaſi con gl clempi, ſe non concorono, non ſo- 
lo in generale, ma in tutti i particulari, le medeſi- 
« me ragioni; ſe le coſe non ſono regolate con Ia 


| ; 5 . 
medeſima prudenza, & ſe oltre a tutti li altri ſon- 
| 


„ damenti, non v'ha la parte ſua la medeſima fortu- 
na An obſervation that BorLeav. makes, and 2 
rule he lays down in ſpeaking of tranſlations, will pro- 
perly find their place here, and ſerve to explain . ſtill 
better what I weuld eſtabliſh. <..To tranſlate ſervilely 
into modern language an ancient author phraſe | by: 
„ phraſe, and word by word, is prepoſterous: nothing 
can be more unlike the original than ſuch a copy. 
It is not to ſhew, it is to diſguiſe the author: and he 
who has known him only in this dreſs, would not know. 
© him in his own. A good writer, inſtead of taking this 
* inglorious and unprofitable taſſ upon him, will jouſter 
contre .Poriginal, rather imitate than tranſlate, and ra- 
« ther emulate than imitate : he will transfuſe the ſenſe 
6“ and ſpirit. of the original into his own work, and 
« will endeavour to write as the ancient author would. 
have wrote, had he writ in the fame language.” 
Now, to improve by examples is to improve by imita- 
tion. We muſt catch che ſpirit, if we can, and conform 
ourſelves to the reaſon of them; but we muſt not affect 
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death: one, becauſe an oracle had foretold that the ar* 
my whoie general was killed would be victorious ; the 
others in compliance with a ſuperſtition that bore great 
anaiogy to a ceremony practiſed in .the old Egyptian 
church, and added afterwards, as mahy others of the 
ſame origin were, to the ritual of the Ifraclites. Theſe 
are examples of great magnanimicy to be ſure, and of 
Wl: magnanimiy employed in the moſt worthy cauſe. In | 
1 the early days of the Athenian and Roman govern- 
| 1 ment. when the credit of oracles and all kinds of ſu- 
FUR perſtition prevaiied, when heaven was piouſly thought 
1 to deligat in blood, and even human blood was ſhed 
1 under wild notions of atonement, propitiation, purga- 
tion, expiation, and fausfaction ; they who ſet ſuch ex- 
ampies as theſe acted an heroical and a rational part 
too But if a general ſhoald act the ſame part now, 
| and, in order to ſecure his victory, get killed as faſt as 
N he could; he might paſs for an hero, but J am ſure 
he would paſs for a madman. Even theſe examples 
however are of uſe: they excite us at leaſt to venture 
ns oar lives freely in the ſervice of our country ; by pro- 
poſing to our imitation men who devoted themſelves 
to certain death in the ſervice of theirs. They ſhew 
us what a turn of imagination can operate, and how the 
greateſt trifle, nay the greateſt abſurdity, dreſſed up in 
the ſolemn airs of religion, can carry ardor and confi- 
dence, or the contrary ſentiments, into the breaſts of 
thouſands, | | 

TH: RE are certain general principles, and rules of life 
and conduct, which always muft be true, becauſe they 
are conformable to the invariable nature of things. He 
who ſtudies hiſtory as he would ſtudy philoſophy will 
ſoon diſtinguiſh and collect them, and by doing ſo will 
ſoon form to himſelf a general ſyſtem of ethics and 
politics on the ſure} foundations, on the trial of theſe 
principles and rules in all ages, and on the confirma- 
tion of them by univerſal experience, I ſaid he will ho 
diſtinguiſh them; for once more I muſt ſay, that as to e 
particular modes of actions, and meaſures of conduct, 
| which the cuſtoms of different countries, the manners of 2 
| : different ages, and the circumſtances of different eas. 3 4 
| C7 ee Frs, have appropriated, as it were, it is always ri- 1 
* 7 diculous, or imprudent and dangerous, to employ 2 . | | + 
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Feen the modern language. We form our taſte on the 
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But this is not all. By contemplating the vaſt variety of 
particular characters and events; by examining the ſtrange 
combinations of gaufes, different, remote, and ſeemingly 
oppoſite, that often concur in producing one effect; and the 
ſurpriſing fertility. of one ſingle and uniform cauſe in the 


producing of a multitude of effects as different, as remote, 


and ſeemingly as oppglite ; by tracing carefully, as carefully 
as if the ſubjects he conſiders were of perſonal and immediate 
concern to him, all the minute and ſometimes ſcarce-perceiv- 
able circumſtances, either in the characters of actors, or in 
the courſe of actions, that hiſtory enables him to trace, and 
according to which the ſucceſs of affairs, even the greateſt, 
is moſtly determined; by theſe, and ſuch methods as theſe, 


for I might deſcend into a much greater detail, a man of 


parts may improve the ſtudy of hiftory to its proper and 
principal uſe; he may ſharpen, the penetration, fix the atten- 
tion of his mind, and ſtrengthen his judgment; he may ac- 


quire the faculty and the habit of diſcerning quicker, and 


looking farther; and of exerting that flexibility, and ſteadi- 
neſs, which are neceſſary to be joined in the conduct of all 


affairs that depend on the concurrence or oppoſition of other 


men. HOT | 
Mr. Locks, I think, recommends the ſtudy of geometry 
even to thoſe who haye no deſign of being geometricians : 
and he gives a reaſon for it, that may be applied to the pre- 
ſent caſe. Such perſons may forget every problem that 
has been propoſed, and every ſolution that they or others 


have given; but the habit of Purſuing long trains of ideas 


ill remain with them, and they will pierce through the 


. mazes, of ſophiſm and diſcover a latent truth, where perſons 
who have not this habit wall never find it. 


Ly this manner the ſtudy of hiſtory will prepare us for 


* 


Hiſtory is the ancient author: ex- 


rſt; we tranſlate the ſenſe and reaſon, we transfule the ſpirit 
and forces but we imitate. only the particular graces of the 


original; we. jmitate them. according to the idiom pf our 


own tangue, that is, we ſubſtitute: often equivalents in the 


lieu of them, and are far from affecting to copy them ſer- 


Plely. To conclude, as experience is converſant about the 
Preſent, and the preſent enables us to gueſs at the future; 


— 


0 hiſtory is converſant about the paſt, and by knowing the 
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things that have been, we becgme better able to judge of the 
things that are. 
TH1s uſe, my lord, which T make the proper and prin- 
cipal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, is not inſiſted on by thoſe 
who have writ concerning the method to be followed in this 
ftudy : and ſince we propoſe different ends, we muſt of courſe. 
take different ways. Few of their treatiſes have fallen into 
my hands: one, the method of Bop, a man famous in his 
time, I remember to have red. I took it up with much 
expectation many years ago; I went through it, and remain- 
ed extremely diſappointed. He might have given almoſt any 
other title to his book as properly as that which ſtands before 
it. There are not many pages in it that relate any more 
to his ſubject than a tedious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts 
for the characters of nations according to their poſitions on 
the globe, and according to the influence of the ſtars; and 
aſſures his reader that nothing can be more neceſſary than ſuch 
a diſquiſition, ad univerfam hiſtoriarum cognitionem, & in- 
corruptum earum judicium.“ In his method, we are to 
take firſt a general view of univerſal hiſtory, and chronology, 
in ſhort abſtracts, and then to ſtudy all particular hiſtories and 
ſyſtems. SEX ECA ſpeaks of men who ſpend their whole 
lives in learning how to act in life, « dum vitæ inſtrumenta 
conquirunt. I doubt that this method of Bop! x would 
conduct us in the ſame, or as bad a way; would leave us no 
time for action, or would make us unfit for it. A huge com- 
mon- place book, wherein all the remarkable ſayings and 
facts that we find in hiftory are to be regiſtred, may enable a 
man to talk or write like a BoD IN, but will never make him 
a better man, nor enable him to promote, like an uſeful 
citizen, the ſecurity, the peace, the welfare, or the grandeur 
of the community to waich he belongs. I ſhall proceed 
therefore to ſpeak of a method that leads to ſuch purpoſes as 
theſe directly and certainly, without any regard e the me- 
thods that have been preſcribed by others. 
T THINK then we muſt be on our guard againſt this very af- 
fectation of learnmg, and this very wantonneſs of curioſity, 
Which the examples and precepts we commonly meet with 
are calculated to flatter and indulge. We. muſt neither dwell 
too long in the dark, nor wander about till we lofe our way 
in the light. 
e ond all our ideas, and iyRems of hiſtory beyond all our. 
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memorials. The philoſopher begins with reaſon, and ends 


with imagination. The hiſtorian inverts this order: he be- 
gins without memorials and he ſometimes erids with them. This 
lilly cuſtom is ſo prevalent among men of letters who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy df hiſtory, and has ſo much prejudice 


aid ſo much authority on the fide of it, that your lordſhip 


muſt give me leave to ſpeak a little more particularly and 
plainly than I have done, in favour of common ſenſe, again 


an abſurdity which is almiit fanctified. 


I/ A 


On the ſtate of ancient HISTORY. 


Tus nature of min, and the coriſtant courſe of human 


| aflairs, render it impoſſible that the firſt ages of any new na- 


tion which forms itſelf ſhould afford authentic materials for 
hiſtory. We have none ſuch concerning the originals of any 


of thoſe nations that actually ſubſiſt. Shall we expect to find 
them concerning the originals of nations diſperſed, or extin- 


guiſhed, two or three thouſand years ago ? If a thread of dark 
and uncertain traditions, therefore, is made, as it commonly 18, 
the introduction to hiſtory, we ſhould touch it lightly, and 
run ſwiftly over it, far from inſiſting on it either as authors or 
Such introductions are at beſt no more than fanciful 
preludes, that try the inſtruments, and precede the concert. 
He muſt be void of judgment, and taſte, one would think, 
who can take the firſt for true hiſtory, or the laſt for true 
harmony. And yet ſo it has been, and ſo it is, not in Ger- 
many and Holland alone; but in Italy, in France and in Eng- 
land, where genius has abounded, and taſte has been long 
refined. Our great ſcholars have dealt and deal in fables at 
leaſt as much as our poets, with this difference to the diſad- 
vantage of the former, to whom I may apply the remark as 
juſtly as SENECA applied it to the dialecticians ce triſtius 
inepti ſunt. Illi ex profeſſo laſciviunt; hi agere ſeipſos 
& aliquid exiſtimant.“ Learned men, in learned and inqui- 
fitive ages, who poſſeſſed many advantages that we have not, 
and among others that of being placed ſo many centuries 


nearer the original truths that are the objects of fo much la- 
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borious: ſearch, deſpaired of finding them, and gave fair warns 
ing to poſterity, if poſterity would have taken it. The an- 
cient geographers, gs PLuTarcs ſays in the life of Thrszus, 
when they laid down in their maps the little extent of ſea 
and land that was known to them, left great ſpaces void. 
In ſome of theſe ſpaces they wrote, here are ſandy deſarts, 
in others, here are impaſſable marſhes, here is a chain of in- 


hoſpitable mountains, or here is a frozen ocean. Juſt ſo both 


he and other hiſtorians, when they related fabulous originals, 
were not wanting to ſet out the bounds beyond which there 
was neither hiſtory nor chronology. Censorinus has pre- 
ſerved the. diſtinction of three aeras eſtabliſhed by VARRO. 
This learned Roman antiquary did not determine whether the 
firſt period had any beginning, but fixed the end of it at the 
firſt, that is, according to him, the Ogygian, deluge; which 
he placed I think ſome centuries backwarder than JuLivs 
AFRIGANUS thought fit to place it afterwards. To this 
aera of abſolute darkneſs he ſuppoſed that a kind of twilight 


ſucceeded, from the Ogygian deluge to the Olympic aera, 


and this he called the fabulous age. From this vulgar aera 
when CozatBUs was crowned victor, and long after the 


true aera when theſe games were inſtituted by Iy HIT us, the 
Greeks pretend to be able to digeſt their hiſtory with ſome 


order, clearneſs, and certainty: VaRRo therefore looked on 
it as the break of day, or the beginning of the hiſtorical age. 
He might do ſo the rather perhaps, becauſe he. included by 
ic the date he likewiſe fixed, or, upon recollection, that the 
elder Caro had fixed, of the foundation of Rome within the 
period from which he ſuppoſed that hiſtorical truth was to be 
found. But yet moſt certain it is, that the hiſtory and chro- 
nology of the ages that icllow are as confuſed and uncertain, 
as the hiſtory and chronology of thoſe which immediately pre- 
cede this aera. | | 


1. The flate of ancient profane hiſtory. 


Tux Greeks did not begin to write in proſe till Paeres IDEs 


of Syros introduced the cuſtom : and Capmus Milgsius was 
their firſt hiſtorian. Now theſe men flouriſhed long after the 


true, or even the vulgar Olympic aera; for Joskynus affirms, 
and in this he has great probability on his fide, that Capuus 
Mu.zs1vs, and AcusiLaus Azcivus, in a word the oldeſt 
| hiſtorians 


* 
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Greeks as well as the Perſians, 


LETTER 6 
Hiſtorians in Greece, were very little more ancient than the 
expedition of the Perſians againſt the Greeks. As ſeveral 
centuries paſſed between the WAI ads and theſe firſt 
hiſtorians, there paſſed hkewife ſever ore between theſe 
and the firſt Greek chronologers. Timotvs about the time 
of ProLemy PelLaDELPHUs, and ERaToSTHENES about that 
of Prolemy EvEtRGETEs, ſeem firſt to have digeſted the 


= : o 2 
events recorded by them according to the olympiads. Pre- 


cedent writers mentioned ſometimes the olympiads ; but this 
rule of reckoning was not brought into eſtabliſhed aſe ſooner. 
Ihe rule could not ſerve to render hiſtory more clear and 
certain till it was followed: it was not followed till about five 
hundred years after the Olympic aera. There remains there- 
fore no pretence to place the beginning of the hiſtorical age 
Jo high, as Varro placed it, by five hundred years. | 
_ HEer.Lanicvs indeed and others pretended to give the 
-originals of cities and governments, and to deduce their 
narrations from great antiquity. Their works are loft, but 
we can judge how inconſiderable the loſs is, by the writings 
of that age which remain, and by the report of thoſe who 
had ſeen the others. For inſtance, HERODOrTUs was cotem- 
porary with HELLANICUS. HERODO Hs was inquiſitive 
enough in all conſcience, and propoſed to publiſh all he 
could learn of the antiquities of the lomians, Lydians, Phry- 
gians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Medes, and Perſians; that 
1s of almoſt all the nations who were known in his time to 
exiſt, If he wrote Aſſyriacs, we have them not; but we 
are ſure that this word was uſed proverbially to ſrenify fabu- 
lous legends, ſoon after his time, and when the mode of 
publiſhing ſuch relations and hiſtories prevailed among the 
Greeks. | 8 
In the nine books we have, he goes back indeed almoſt to 
the Olympic aera, without taking notice of it however; but 


he goes back only to tell an old woman's tale, of a king who 


loſt his crown for ſhewing his wife naked to his favourite, and 

from CaxDAULESs and Gos he haftens, or rather he takes -a 

great leap, down to Cyrus. | 
SoMETHING like a thread of hiſtory of the Medes and then 


of the Perſians, to the flight of XERXES, which happened in 


his own time, is carried on. The events of his on time are 
related with an air of hiſtory. Put all accounts of the 
whien precede theſe, and all 
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the accounts which he gives occaſionally of other nations, 
were drawn up moſt manifeſtly on broken, perplexed, and 
doubtful ſcraps of tradition. He had neither original records, 
nor any authentic memorials to guide him, and yet theſe are 
the {ole foundations of true hiſtory, HeropoTvs flouriſhed, 
I think, little more than half a century, and XEnoPHoON 
little more than a whole century, after the death of Cyrus : 
and yet how various and repugnant are the relations made by 
theſe two hiftorians, of the birth, life, and death of this 
prince? If more hiſtories had come down from theſe ages to 
ours, the uncertainty and inutility of them all would be but 
the more manifeſt. We ſhould find that AcusiLAus rejected 
the traditions of HEes1oD, that HEL anicvs contradicted 
AcusiLAus, that EPHoRUS accuſed HeLLanicus, that T1- 
 MAEUsS accuſed Eyhokus, and all poſterior writers TIMAEus. 
This is the report of Joszyyyus. But in order to ſhew the 
Ignorance and falſhood of all thoſe writers through whom the 
traditions of prophane antzquity came to the Greeks, I will 
quote to your lordſhip, a much better authority than that of 
Joseenws ; the authority of one who had no prejudice to byaſs 
him, no particular cauſe to defend, nor ſyſtem of antient 
hiſtory to eſtabliſh, and all the helps as well as talents neceſ- 
ſary to make him a competent judge. The man I mean is 
STRABO. | | 
SPEAKING of the Maſlagetae in his eleventh book, he 
writes to this effect: that no author had given a true account 
of them, tho ſeveral had writ of the war that Crxus waged . 
againſt them; and that hiſtorians had found as little credit in | 
what they had related concerning the affairs of the Perſians, 
Medes, and Syrians. That this was due to their folly : for 
obſerving that thoſe who wrote fables profeſſedly were held 
in eſteem, theſe men imagined they ſhould render their writings 
more agreeable, if under the appearance and pretence of true 
hiſtory they related what they had neither ſeen nor heard from 
perſons able to give them true information; and that accord- 
ingly their only aim had been to dreſs up pleaſing and mar- 
vellous relations: that one may better give credit. to Hzs10D 
and Homes, when they talk of their heroes, nay even to 
dramatic poets, than to CTEs1as, HERoDOTUs, HELLaNnicus, 
and their followers : that it is not fafe to give credit even to 
the greateſt part of the hiſtorians, who writ concerning ALEX- 
ANDER ; ſince they too, encouraged by the greater . 
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of this conqueror, by the diſtance to which he carried his 


arms, and by the difficulty of diſproving what they ſaid of 
actions performed in regions ſo remote, were apt to deceive: 
that indeed when the Roman empire on one fide, and the 
Parthian on the other, came to extend themſelves, the truth 


of things came to be hetter known. 


| You ſee, my lord, not only how late profane hiſtory be- 
gan to be writ by the Greeks, but how much later it began 
to be writ with any regard to truth: and. conſequently what 
wretched materials the learned men who aroſe, after the age 
of ALEXANDER, had to employ, when they attempted to 
form ſyſtems of antient hiſtory and chronology. We have 
ſame remains of that laborious compiler Drovorus Sicuius, 
but do we find in him any thread of antient hiftory, I mean 
that which paſſed for antient in his time? what complaints 
on the contrary does he not make of former hiſtorians ? how 
frankly does he confeſs the little and uncertain light he 
had to follow in his ſearches? Yet Diopokus, as well as 


PLuTarcn and others, had not only the older Greek hiſto- 
rians, but the more modern antiquaries, who pretended to 


have ſearched into the records and regiſters of nations, even 
at that time renowned for their antiquity. BRROSus for in- 
ſtance, and ManzTao, one a Babyloman and the other an 
Egyptian prieſt, had publiſhed the antiquities of their coun- 


tries in the time of the ProlREurs. Brrosvs pretended to give 


the hiſtory of four hundred eighty years. PLN, if I re- 
member right, for I ſay this on memory, ſpeaks to this effect 


in the fixth book of his natural hiſtory : and if it was ſo; theſe 


years were probably years of NaBonassar. ManeTHo began 
his hiſtory, Gop knows when, from the progreſs of Is1s, or 
ſome -other as well aſcertained period. He followed the 


Egyptian traditions of dynaſties of Gods and Demi-Gods ; 


and derived his anecdotes from the firſt Mercury, who had 
inſcribed them in ſacred characters, on antedeluvian pillars, 
antediluvian at leaſt according to our received chronology, 
from which the ſecond Mercury had tranſcribed them, and 


inſerted them into his works. We have not theſe antiquities ; 


for the monk of Viterbo was ſoon detected: and if we had 


them, they would either add to our uncertainty, and increaſe 
the chaos of learning, or tell us nothing worth our knowledge. 


For thus I reaſon. Had they given particular and hiſtorical 


accounts conformable to the ſcriptures of the Jews; Josx- 
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PHUS, Julius Arkicaxvs, and Euskzrus would have made 
quite other extracts from their writings, and would have al- 
tered and contradicted them leſs. The accounts they gave 
therefore were repugnant to ſacred writ, or they were defec- 
tive: they would have eſtabliſhed Pyrrhoniſm, or have 
baulked our curioſit 7). | | 


2. Of ſacred hiſtory. 


War memorials therefore remain to give us light into 
the originals of antient nations, and the hiſtory of thoſe ages, 
we commonly call the firſt ages; The Bible it will be ſaid ; 
that is the hiſtorical part of it in the old teſtament. But, my 
lord, even theſe divine books muſt be reputed inſufficient to 
the purpoſe, by every candid and impartial man, who con- 
ſiders either their authority as hiſtories, or the matter they 
contain. For what are they? and how came they to us? At the 
time when ALEXANDER carried his arms into Aſia, a people of 
Syria, till then unknown, became known to the Greeks : 
this people had been ſlaves to the Egyptians, Aſſyrians, 
Medes, and Perſians, as theſe ſeveral empires prevailed: ten 
parts in twelve of them had been tranſplanted by antient con- 
querors, and melted down and loſt in the eaſt, ſeveral ages 
before the eſtabliſhment of the empire that ALEXANDER de- 
ſtroyed: the other two parts had been carried captive to Baby- 
Joa a little before the ſame aera. This captivity was not in- 
deed perpetual like the other: but it laſted ſo long, and ſuch 
circumſtances, whatever they were, accompanied it, that the 
captives forgot their country, and even their language, the 
Hebrew dialect at leaſt and character: and a few of them only 
could be wroaght upon, by the zeas of ſome particular men, 
to return home, when the indulgence of the Perſian monarchs 
gave them leave to rebuild their city and to repeople their 
antient patrimony. Even this remnant of the nation did not 
continue long entire. Another great tranſmigration followed, 
and the Jews that ſettled under the protection of the ProLtMYs 
forgot their language in Egypt, as the forefathers of theſe 
Jews had forgot theirs in Chaldea. More attached however 
to their religion in Egypt, for reaſons eaſy to be deduced from 
che new in{titutions that prevailed after the captivity among 
them, than their anceſtors had been in Chaldea, a verſion of 

their 
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their facred writings was made into Greek at Alexandria, not 
long after the canon of theſe ſcriptures had been finifhed at 

eruſalem; for many years could not intervene between the 
death of Siuox the juſt, by whom this canon was knithed, if 
he died during the reign of Proremy Sores, and the begin- 
ning of this famous tranflation under PToTEMY PHILADELPHUS. 
The Heltemft Jews reported as many marvellous things to 
authorize, and even to fanctify this tranflation, as the other 
Jews had reported about ESD AS who began, and S1:10N the 
Jaſt who finiſhed, the canon of their ſcriptures. Theſe holy 
Tomances ſlid into tradition, and tradition became hiſtory: 
the fathers of our chriſtian church did not diſdain to employ 
them. St. IEN Out, for inftance, laughed at the ſtory of the 
ſeventy two elders, whote tranſlations were found to be, upon 
compariſon, word for word the ſame, tho made feparately 
and by men who had no communication with one another. 
But the ſame St. Jezowe, in the fame place, quotes Axis- 
TEAS, one of the guard of PToLEMY PHILADELPHUS as a 
real perſonage. | 

Tz account pretended to be writ by this AxIsT EAS of all 

that paſied relating to the tranſlation, was enough for his 

urpoſe. This he retained, and he rejected only the more 
1mprobable circumſtances, which had been added to the tale, 
and which laid it open to moſt ſuſpicion. In this he ſhewed 
great prudence, and better judgment, than that zealous but 
weak apologiſt JusTin, who believed the whole Kory himſelf, 
and endeavoured to impoſe it on mankind. 
Tuvs you ſee, my lord, that when we confider theſe books 
barely as hiſtories, delivered to us on the faith of a ſuperſtiti- 
ous people, among whom the cuſtom and art of pious lying 
prevailed remarkably, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
greater credit is to be given to what they tell us concerning 
the original, compiled in their own country and as it were out 
of the ſight of the reſt of the world; than we know, with 
ſuch a certainty as no ſcholar preſames to deny, that we 
ought to give to what they tell us concerning the copy. 

Tu Hellenift Jews were extremely pleaſed, no doubt, to 

have their ſcriptures in a language they underſtood, and that 
might ſpread the fame of their antiquity, and do honor to 


their nation among their maſters the Greeks. But yet we 


do not find that the authority of thefe books prevailed, or 

that even they were much known among the Pagan world. 
; FF 

The 
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The reaſon of this cannot be, that the Greeks admired no- 
thing that was not of their own growth, « ſua tantum mi- 
« rantur: for on the contrary they were inquiſitive and 
-credulous in the higheſt degree, and they collected and pub- 
liſhed at leaſt as many idle traditions of other nations, as they 
propagated of their own. Joszrnus pretended that ThEO- 
POMPUS, a diſciple of IsocgArzs, being about to inſert in 
his hiſtory ſome things he had taken out of holy - writ, the 
Poor man became troubled in mind for ſeveral days, and that 
having prayed to God, during an intermiſſion of his illneſs, 
to reveal to him the cauſe of it, he learned in his ſleep that 
this attempt was the cauſe ; upon which he quitted the deſign 
and was cured. If Jostyaus had been a little more conſiſtent 
than he is very often, ſuch a ſtory as this would not have 
been told, by one who was fond, as Jews and Chriſtians in 
general have been, to create an opinion that the Gentiles 
took not their hiſtory alone, but their philoſophy and all 
their valuable knowledge, from the Jews. Notwithſtanding 
this ſtory therefore which is told in the fifteenth: book of the 
. Jewiſh antiquities, and means nothing, or means to ſhew that 
the divine providence would not ſuffer anecdotes of ſacred to 
be mingled with profane hiſtory ; the practice of Joskrhus 
himſelf, and of all thoſe who have had. the ſame deſign in 
view, has been to confirm the former by the latter, and at 
any rate to ſuppoſe an appearance at leaſt of conformity 
between them. We are told HecaTartus ABDERITA, for 
there were two of that name, writ a hiſtory favourable to 
the Jews : and not to multiply inſtances though I might eaſily 
do it, even ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. is called in. He 1s 
quoted by Josxrhus, and praiſed by Evsegivs as a man of 
parts and great variety of learning. His teſtimony, about 
the deluge and tower of Babel, is produced by St. CyriL in 
His firſt book againſt JuLian: and Jusrix the apologiſt and 
martyr, in his exhortation to the Greeks, makes uſe of the 
ſame authority, among thoſe that mentron Moses as a leader 
and prince of the Jews. Tho this PoLYnisTOR, if I remem- 
ber right what I think T have met with in Svipas,. ſpoke only 
of a woman ke called Moso, © cujus ſcriptum fit lex he- 
«© bracorum.” Had the Greek hiſtorians been conformable to 
the ſacred, I cannot ſee that their authority, which was not 
cotemporary, would have been of any weight, They wight 
T 0 have 


* 
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have copied Mosh, and ſo they did CTesias. But even this 


was not the caſe: whatever uſe a particular writer here and 


there might make occaſionally of the ſcriptures, certain it 1s 
that the Jews. continued to be as much deſpiſed and their 
- hiſtory to be as generally neglected, nay almoſt as generally 
unknown, for a long time at leaſt after the verſion was made 


at Alexandria, as they had been before. Apion an Egyp- 
tian, a Man of much erudition, appeared in the world tome 


| centuries afterwards. He wrote, among other antiquities, 
| thoſe of his own country: and as he was obliged to ſpeak 
very often of the Jews, he ſpoke of them in a manner neither 


much to their honor nor to that of their hiſtories. He wrote 
purpoſely againſt them: and Joskrhus attempted afterwards, 


but Aplox was then dead, to refute him. Ar1ox paſled, I 


| know, for a vain and noiſy pedant; but he paſſed likewiſe 
for a curious, a laborious, and a learned antiquary. If he 
was cabaliſtical or ſuperſtitious, Joskpnhus was at leaſt as 


much ſo as he: and if he flattered CaLicuLa, Joskrnus in- 


troduced himſelf to the court of Nero and the favour of 
Porr, by no very honourable means, under the protec- 


tion of ALiTurvus a player, and a Jew; to ſay nothing of 


his applying to Veseas1an the propheſies concerning the 
Meſſiah, nor of his accompanying Tirus to the ſiege of 
Je -- 9 

In ſhort, my lord, the Jewiſh hiſtory never obtained any credit 
in the world, till chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed. The foundations 


of this ſyſtem being laid partly in theſe hiſtories, and in the pro- 


phecies joined to them, or inſerted in them, chriſtianity has re- 


flected back upon them an authority which they had not be- 


fore, and this authority has prevailed wherever chriſtianity 


has ſpred. Both Jews and Chriſtians hold the ſame books in 
great veneration, whilſt each condemns the other for not un- 

erſtanding, or. for abuſing them. But I apprehend that the 
zeal of both has done much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their authority much farther than is neceſſary for the ſupport 
perhaps of Judaiſm, but to be ſure of chriſtianity. I ex- 


F 


plain myſelf that J may offend no pious ear. 


S1M0N, in the preface to his critical hiſtory of the old 


_ teſtament, cites a divine of the faculty of Pans, who held 


that the inſpirations of the authors of thoſe books, which 
the church receives as the word of Gop, ſhould be extended 


no farther than to matters purely of doctrine, or to ſuch 
as have a near and neceſſary relation to theſe ; and that when- 


ever 
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ever theſe authors writ on other ſubjects, ſuch as Egyptian, 
Aſfyrian, or other hiſtory, they had no more of the divine 
aſſiſtance than any other perſons of piety. This notion of 
inſpirations that came occaſionally, that illuminated the 
minds and guided the hands of the ſacred pen- men, while they 
were writing one page, and reſtrained their influence while 
the ſame authors were writing another, may be cavilled 
againſt: and what is there that may not? but ſurely it de- 
derves to be treated with refpe&, fince it tends to eſtabliſh 2 
diſtinction between the legal, doctrinal, or prophetical parts 
of the bible. and the hiſtorical : without which diſtinction it 
is impoſſible to eſtabliſn the firſt, as evidently and as ſolidly 
as the intereſts of religion require: at leaſt it appears impoſ- 
fible to me, after having examined and confidered, as well 
-as I am able, all the trials of this kind that have been made 
Þy ſubtle as well as learned men. The old is ſaid to be the 
toundation of the new, and ſo it is in one fenſe: the ſyſtem 
of religion contained in the latter refers to the ſyſtem of reli- 
Po contained in the former, and ſuppoſes the truth of it. 
ut the authority on which we receive the books of the new 
- teſtament is ſo far from being founded on the authority of 
the old teſtament, that it is quite independent on it: the new 
being proved, gives authority to the old, but borrows none 
from it; and gives this authority to the particular parts only. 
Chriſt came to fulfil the prophecies ; but not to conſecrate all 
the written, any more than the oral, traditions of the Jews. 
We muſt believe theſe traditions as far as they relate to 
chriſtianity, as far as chriſtianity refers to them, or ſuppoſes 
them neceſſary; but we can be under no obligation to believe 
them any farther, ſince without chriſtianity we ſhould be un- 
der no obligation to believe them at all. 
Ir has been ſaid by ABBA DIE, and others, That the ac- 
* cidents which have happened to alter the texts of the bible, 
and to disfigure, if I may fay ſo, the ſcriptures in many 
* reſpects, could not have been prevented without a perpe- 
4 tual ſtanding miracle, and that a perpetual ſtanding miracle, 
is not in the order of providence.” Now I can by no 
means ſubſcribe to this opinion. It feems evident to my rea- 
ſon that the very contrary muſt be true; if we ſuppoſe that 
Gon acts towards men according to the moral fitneſs of 
things: and if we ſuppoſe that he acts arbitrarily, we can 
Form no opinion at all. I think that theſe accidents would 
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not have happened, or that the ſcriptures would have been 
| preſerved entirely in their genuine purity” notwithſtanding 
theſe accidents, if they had been entirely dictated by the 
Holy Ghoſt : and the proof of this probable propoſition, . ac- 
cording to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas of wiſdom and 
moral fitneſs, is obvious and eaſy. - But theſe ſcriptures are 
not ſo come down. to us: they are come down broken and: 
confuſed, full of additions, interpolations, and tranſpoſitions, 
made we neither know when, nor by whom; and ſuch, in 
ſhort, as never appeared on the face of any other book, on 
whoſe authority men have agreed to rely. | 
Tuts being ſo, my lord, what hypotheſis ſhall we follow? 
Shall we adhere to ſome ſuch diſtinction as I have mention- 
ed? Shall we ſay, for inſtance, that the ſeriptures were 
written originally by the authors to whom they are vulgarly 
aſcribed, but that thefe authors writ nothing by inſpiration, 
except the legal, the doctrinal, and the prophetical parts, 
and that in every other reſpe& their authority is purely hu- 


man, and therefore fallible ? Or thall we ſay that theſe hiſ-. 


tories are nothing more than compilations of old traditions, 
and abridgments of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them without pre poſſeſſion, 
and with attention? Shall we add, that which ever of theſe 
probabilities be true, we may believe, conſiſtently with either, 
notwithſtlanding the deciſion of any divines, who know no 
more than you or I, or any other man, of the order of pro- 
vidence, that all thoſe parts and paſſages of the old teſtament, 
which contain prophecies or matters of law or doctrine, and 
which were from the firſt of ſuch importance in the deſigns 
of providence to all future generations and even to the whole: 
race of mankind, have been from the firſt the peculiar care 
of providence? Shall we inſiſt that ſuch particular parts and 
paſlages, which are plainly marked out and ſufficiently con- 
| firmed by the ſyſtem of the Chriſtian revelation, and by the 
eompletion of the prophecies, have been preſerved from cor- 
ruption by ways impenetrable to us, amidſt all the changes 
and chances to which the books wherein they are recorded 
have been expoſed? And that neither original writers, nor 


later compilers, have been ſuffered to make any eſſential al- 
terations ſuch as would have falſifyed the law of Gop and 
the principles of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, in any 
of bale 


wine fundamental truths ? Upon ſuch hypotheſes, 
8 WG 
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we may aſſert without ſcruple, that the genealogies and 
hiſtories of the old teſtament are in no reſpect ſufficient foun- 
dations for a chronology from the beginning of time, nor for 
Univerſal hiſtory. But then the ſame hypotheſes will ſecure 
the infallibility of ſcripture authority as far as religion is con- 
cerned. . Faith and reaſon may be reconciled a little better 
than they commonly are. I may deny that the old teſtament 
is tranſmitted to us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiſtory, and yet be at liberty to maintain that the paſſages 
in it which eſtabliſh original fin, which ſeem favourable to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which foretel the coming of the 
Meſſiah, and all others of ſimilar kind, are come down to 
us as they were originally dictated by the Holy Ghoſt. 

Ix attributing the whole credibility of the old teſtament to 
the authority of the new, and in limiting the authenticity of 
the Jewiſh ſcriptures to thoſe parts alone that concern law, 
doctrine and prophecy, by which their chronology and the 
far greateſt part of their hiſtory are excluded, I will venture | 
to aſſure your lordſhip that I do not aſſume, ſo much as is 
aſſumed in every hypotheſis, that affixes the divine ſeal of 
inſpiration to the whole canon; that reſts the whole proof on 
Jewiſh veracity, and that pretends to account particularly and 
poſitively for the deſcent of theſe antient writings in their 

preſent ſtate. | ”_ 
AxoTHER reaſon, for which I have inſiſted the rather on 
the diſtinction ſo often mentioned, is this: I think we may 
find very good foundation for it even in the bible: and tho 
this be a point very little attended to, and much diſguiſed, it 
would not be hard to ſhew, upon great inducements of pro- 
bability, that the law and the hiſtory were far from being 
blended together as they now ſtand in the pentateuch, even 
from the time of Moss down to that of EspRAS. But the 
principal and deciſive reaſon for ſeparating in ſuch manner 
the legal, doctrinal and prophetical parts, from the hiſtorical, c 
is the neceſſity of having ſome rule to go by: and I proteſt 1 Dy 
know of none that is yet agreed upon. I content myſelf | 
therefore to fix my opinion concerning the authority of the "4 
old teſtament in this manner, and carry it thus far only. We 
muſt do {6, or we mutt enter into that labyrinth of diſpute-: 
and contradiction, wherein even the moſt orthodox Jews and | 
Chriſtians have wandered ſo many ages, and ſtill wander. 
It is ſtrange hut it is true; not only the Jews differ m_— | 
| | | -brif-- 7 
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| Chriſtians, but Jews and Chriſtians both differ among them- - 
ſelves, concerning almoſt every point that is neceſſary to be 
certainly known and agreed upon, in order to eſtabliſh the 
authority of books which both have received already as 
authentic and facred. So that whoever takes the pains to 
"F read what learned men have writ on this ſubject, will find that 
| they leave the matter as doubtful as they took it up. Who 


2 were the authors of theſe ſcriptures, when they were publiſn- 
. | ed, how they were compoſed and preſerved, or renewed, to- 
i uſe a remarkable expreſſion of the famous Hur in his de- 
N maonſtration; in fine, how they were loſt during the captivity, 
5 and how they were retrieved after it, are all matters of con- 
| _. troverſy to this day. 
3 - | Ir would be eaſy for me to deſcend into a greater detail, 
£ and to convince your lordſhip of what I have been ſaying 
in general by an induction of particulars, even without any 
5 other help than that of a few notes which I took when 1 
— applied myſelf to this examination, and which now lye 
* before me. But ſuch a digreſſion would carry me too far: 
72 and I fear that you will think I have ſaid already more 
8 chan enough upon this part of my ſubſect. I go on there- 
d fore to obſerve to your lordſhip, that if the hiſtory of the 
IF | old teſtament was as exact and as authentie, as the ignorance 
' and impudence of ſome rabbies have made them aſſert that 

* it is: if we could believe with them that Moszs wrote every 
7 fyllable in the pentateuch as it now ſtands, or that all the 
* päfſalms were written by DA vip: nay, if we could believe, 
10 | with PriLo and Joseenvus, that Moss wrote the account of 
8 his own death and ſepulture, and made a ſort of a funeral 
8 panegyric on himſelf, as we find them in the laſt chapter of 
en Deuteronomy; yet ſtill would I venture to aſſert, that he 
he who expects to find a ſyſtem of chronology, or a thread of 
Tk | biſtory, or ſufficient materials for either, in the books of the 
al, ald teſtament, expects to find what. the authors of theſe 
72 books, whoever they were, never intended. They are ex- 
elf tracts of genealogies, not genealogies; extracis of hiſtories, 
he not hiſtories. The Jews themſelves allow their genealogies 
ve to be very imperfect, and produce exainples of omiſſions and 
de“ ecetrrors in them, which denote ſufficiently that theſe genealo- 
ny | gies are extracts, wherein every generation in the courſe of 
ap. | deſcent is not mentioned. I have red ſomewhere, perhaps 
he in the works of St. FeROME, that this father. juſtifies the 
8 8 Opinion of thoſe who think it impoſſible to fix any certain 


_ Chronology on tizat of the bible: and this opinion will be 
| | juſti- 
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juſtißed ſtill better, to the underſtanding of every man that 
conſiders how groſiy the Jess blunder whenever they medgle 
with chronology ;.for this plain reaſon, becauſe their {crip- 
tures are imperfect in this reſpect, and hecauſe: they rely on 
their oral, to rectify and ſupply. their Written, traditions. 
That is, they rely on traditions compiled long after the canon 
of their {criptures, bat deemed by them of equal antiquity 
and autheriy. Thus for inſtance; Daniel and Simon. the 
juſt, according to them, were members at the ſame time of 
the great ſynagogue which began and finiſhed the canon of 
the old teſtament, under the preſidency of K5D.R as. This 
EspRas was the prophet MAL ACH. Darius the ſon of 
HysTazPEs was ARTAXERXES LONGIMANuS; he. was 
AHASUERUS, and he was the ſame. Darius. whom ALEXAN- 
DER Conguered. This may ſerve as a ſample of Jewiſh, chro- 
nology, formed on their {criprares,, which afford inlufüeient 
lights, and on their traditions Which afford falſe lights. We 
are indeed more correct, and come nearer ta the truth in theſe 
inſtanees, perhaps in ſome, athers, becauſe ve make ule, o 
rofane chronology to help us. But pratane chronology. as 
1:felf ſo modern, ſo broken, and ſo precarious, that this 
help does not reach to the gręateſt part of that time to 
which ſacred chronology extends; that when it begins 
to, help, it begins to perplex us too; and finally, that 
cven with this help we ſhould not have had ſo, much as 
the appearance of a complete chropological ſyſtem, anc 
the ſame. may be ſaid of univerſal . hiftory, if learned men 
had not  procecded very wiſely, on one uniform maxim, 
from the fir ages of chiriſtianity, when a cuſtom of ſancti- 


tying prophane learning, as well as prophane rites, which 


the Jews had imprudently laid aſide, was taken up by the 
Chriitians. The maxim I mean is this, that Fefe Bf” 
thoruy be admitted without ſcruple or doubt, Whenever it 
ſays, or whenever, it can be made to ſay, if not totidem 
verbis, yet totidem  {ylabis, or totidem Jiteris at, leaſt, r 
Whenever it can be made by any interpretation to mean, 
what confirms, or {applies in a conſiſtent manner, the holy 
writ; and that the ſame authority be rejected when nothing 
of this kind can be done, but the contradiction or incoy- 
fikeacy remains irxeconcilcablæ. Such a liberty as this would 
not be allowed in, any other caſe; becauſe. it ſuppoſes the 


very thing that is to be proved. But we ſee it taken, very 


properly to be ſure, in, farour of ſacred and infallible writ- 
mvs, when they are compared with others. 
| | . IX 
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| In order to perceive with the utmoſt evidence, that 


the ſcope and deſign of the author or authors of the 
pentateuch, and of the other books of the old teſta- 


ment, anſwer as little the purpoſe of antiquaries, in hi- 
| ſtory, as in chronology, it will be ſufficient briefly to 


call to mind the ſum of what they relate, from the 


creation of the world to the eftabliſhment of the Per- 
ſian empire. If the antediluvian world continued one 
| thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſix years, and if the vo- 
cCation of ABRAHAM is to be placed four hundred and 


twenty-ſix years below the deluge, theſe twenty centu- 


| ries make almoſt two thirds of the period mentioned: 


and the whole hiſtory of them is comprized in eleven 
ſhort chapters of Geneſis; which is certainly the moſt 
compendious extract that ever was made. If we ex- 


amine the contents of theſe chapters, do we find any 
thing like an univerſal hiſtory, or ſo much as an abridg- 
ment of it? Apam and Eve' were created, they broke 
the commandment of Gop, they were driven out of 
the garden of Eden, one of their ſons killed his bro- 
ther, but their race ſoon multiplyed and peopled the 
earth. What geography now have we, what hiſtory of 
this antediluvian world? Why none. 
it is ſaid, lay with the daughters of men, and begot 
giants, and Gop drowned all the inhabitants of the 
earth, except one family. After this we read that the 
earth was re- peopled; but theſe children of one family 
were divided into ſeveral languages, even whilſt they lived 
together, ſpoke the ſame language, and were employed 
in the ſame work. Out of one of the countries into 
which they diſperſed themſelves, Chaldaea, Gop called 


The ſons of God, 


ABRAHAM ſome time afterwards, with magnificent pro- 
miſes and conducted him to a country called Chanaan. . 
Did this author, my lord, intend an univerſal hiftory ? 
Certainly not. The tenth chapter of Geneſis names 
indeed ſome of the generations deſcending from the ſons 
of Noah, ſome of the cities founded, and ſome of the 
countries planted by them. But what are bare names, 
naked of circumſtances, without deſcriptions of coun 


tries, or relations of events? They furniſh matter only 
for gueſs and diſpute; and even the ſimilitude of them, 
which is often uſed as a clue to lead us to the diſ- 
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Allo me to make, as I go along, a ſhort reflection 


of two on this prophecy, and the completion of it, as 
they ſtand recorded in the pentateuch, out of many 
that might be made. The terms of the prophecy then 
are not very clear: and the curſe pronounced in it 
contradicts all our notions of order and of juſtice. One 
is tempted to think, that the patriarch was ſtill drunk; 
and that no man in his ſenſes could hold ſuch lan- 
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guage, or paſs ſuch a ſentence. Certain it is, that nb 
writer but à Jew could impute to the oeconomy of di- 
vine providence the accompliſhment of ſuch a predic- 
tion, nor make tlie ſupreme Being the executor of ſuch. 


| a curſe. 


"Ham alone offended: 'Cuanzan was innocent; 5 for” 
the Hebrew and other doQors, who would make the 


ſon an accomplice with his father, affirm not only witk⸗ 


out, but againſt, the expreſs authority of the tekt. 
Cranaan' was however alone curſed: and he became, 
according to his grandfather's prophecy, a ſervant* 
« "of ſervants, that is, the vileſt and worſt of ſlaves 
(for I take theſe words in a' ſenſe, if not the moſt na- 
tural,” the moſt” favourable to the prophecy, | and tlie 


leaſt abſurd) to Sem, tho not to Jarner, when the: 


Iſraelites conquered Paleſtine; to one of his uncles, not 
to his brethren. Will it be ſaid ——it has' been ſald 
-that where we read CHAN AAN , we are to under 
dand Hau, whoſe brethren SEM and Jarnzr were? * 


At this rate, We "ſhall never know What we read: 


theſe critics never care what they fay. Will it be id 
this has been ſaid too that Hau was puniſhe 

ed in his poſterity, when Cyanaan was curſed, and 
his deſcendants were exterminated. But who does not ee 
that the curſe, and the puniſhment, in this cafe, fell on On. 42 
NAAN and his poſterity exclufive of the reſt of the poſterity 
of Ham; and were therefore the curſe and puniſhment of 
the ſon, not of the father, properly? The deſcendants of 
Mrsxalu, another of his fons, were the Egyptians: and 


they were ſo far from being ſervants of ſervants to 


their couſins the Semites, that theſe were ſervants of 


ſervants to them, during more than fourſcore years. 
Why che poſterity of CRANAAN was to be deemed an 
accurſed race, it is eaſy to aceount; and I have men- 
tioned it juſt now. But it is not fo eaſy to account, 

why the poſterity of the righteous Sku, that great ex- 
ample of filial reverence, became ſlaves to another branch 


of the family of Ham. 


Ir would not be worth while to lengthen this tedi- 


ous letter, by ſettiri; down any more of the contents of 


the” hiſtory of the bible. 


Your” lordſhip may pleaſe to 


call the kabttanee ofen to your mind, and your native 
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candor 1 love of truth will oblige you then to con-: 
feſs, that theſe ſacred: books do not aim in. any part 
of them at any thing like univerſal chronology and hi- 
ſtory. They contain a very. imperfect account of the 
Iſraelites themſelves; of their ſettlement in the land 
of promiſe, of which, by the way, they never had en- 
tire, and ſcarce ever peaceable poſſeſſion; of their divi- 
fions, apoſtaſies, repentances, relapfes, triumphs, and 
defeats, under the occaſional government of their judges, 
and under that of their kings; of the Galilean and Sa- 
maritan captivities, into which they were carried by the 
kings of Aflyria, and of that which was brought on the 
remnant of this people when the kingdom of Judah was 
deftroyed by thoſe princes who governed the empire found- 
ed on the union of Niniveh and Babylon. Theſe things 
are all related, your lordſhip knows, in a very ſummary 
and confuſed manner: and we learn fo little of other na- 
tions by theſe accounts, that if we did not. borrow. ſome 
light from the traditions of other nations, we ſhould ſcarce 
underſtand them. One particular obſervation,” and but 
one, I will make to ſhew what knowledge! in the hiſtory 
of mankind, and in the computation of time, may be ex- 
pected from theſe books. The Aityrians were their neigh- 
bcurs, powerful ncighboure, with whom they had mu h 
and long to do. Of this empire therefore, if of any 
thing, we might hope 40 find ſome ſatisfactory accounts. 
What do we find? The Scripture takes no notice of any 
Aſſyrian kingdom, till juſt before the time when prophane 
hiſtory makes that empire to end. Then we hear of 
PauL, of TRCLATH PHaLasskR, who was perhaps the 
ſame perſon, and of SALMANASER, who took Samaria in 
the twelfth of the aera of NABONASSER, that is, twelve 
years after the Aſlyrian empire was no more. SENA“ 
CHER1IB ſucceeds to him, and AssFREADbDON to SENA- 
CHERTB. . What ſhall we ſay to this apparent contrariety ? 
If the filence of the bible creates a ſtrong preſumption a- 
gainſt the firſt, may not the ſilence of prophane authority 
create ſome againſt the ſecond Aſſyrian monarchs? The 
pains that are taken to perſuade, that there is room e- 
nough between SaRDanaPaLvUs and Cyrus: for the ſe- 
cond, will not reſolve the difficulty. Something much 
more plauſible may be ſaid, but even this will be hypo- 
thetical, and liable to great contradiction. So that * 
ras 


hip has reſted yourſelf a little after reading, and 1 after 
| urking fo long a leter, 


* 
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the whole matter, the ſcriptures are ſo far from. giving 


us light into general hiſtory, that they encreaſe the ob- 
ſcurity even of thoſe parts to which they have the neareſt 
relation. We have therefore neither in prophane nor in ſa- 
cred authors ſuch authentic, clear, diſtin, and full ac- 
counts of the originals of antient nations, and of the great 
events of thoſe ages that are commonly called the. firſt 


ages, as deſerve to go by the name of hiſtory, or as afford 


ſufficient materials for chronology and hiſtory. 


IMI now proceed to obſerve to your lordſhip how 
this has happened, not only by the neceſſary conſequences 
of human nature, and the ordinary courſe of human af- 
fairs, but by the policy, artifice, corruption and folly, of 
mankind. But this would be to heap digreſſion upon di- 
greſſion, and to preſume too much on your patience. I 
mall therefore content myſelf to apply theſe reflections 
on the ſtate of ancient hiſtory to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and 
to the method to be obſerved in it; as ſoon as your lord- 
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I. That there is in hiſtory ſufficient authentici- 
ty to render it uſeful, notwithſtanding all 
pd objections to the contrary. | 


II. Of the method and due reſtrictions to be 
ow in n the — af. j it. 


1 ET HE R the letter 15 now begin to write will 

de long or ſhort, I know not: but I find my me: 
. 74 is refreſhed, my imagination warmed, and matter 
ftows in ſo faſt upon me, that I have not time to preſs it 
cloſe. Since therefore you have provoked me to writes 
you muſt be content to take what follows. 

I nave obſerved already that we are apt naturally to 
| apply to ourſelves 'what has happened to other men, and 
that examples take their force from hence, as well thoſe 
which hiſtory, as thoſe which experience, ofters to our re- 
flexion. ' What we do not believe to have happened there- 
fore, we ſhall not thus apply: and for want of the ſame 
application, ſuch examples will not have the {ame effect. 
Antient hiſtory, ſuch antient hiſtory as I have deſcribed, is 
quite unfit therefore in this reſpect to anſwer the ends that 


every reaſonable man ſhould propoſe to himſelf in this ſtu- 


dy; becauſe ſuch antient hiſtory will never gain ſufficient 
credit with any reaſonable man. A tale well told, or a 
comedy or a tragedy well w rought up, may have a mo- 
mentary effect upon the mind, by heating the imagina- 
tion, ſurprizing the judgment, and affecting ſtrongly the 
paſſions. The Athenians are ſaid to have heen tranſport- 
ed into a kind of martial plirenzy by the repreſentation of 
a tragedy of AesCHYLvus, and to have marched under this 
influence from the theatre to the plains of MaraTron. 
Theſe momentary impreſſions might be managed, for 
aught I know, in ſuch manner as to contribute a little, by 
frequent repetitions-of them, towards maintaining a kind 


of habitual contempt of folly, deteſtation of vice, and ad- 
miration 
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miration of virtue in well-policed common-wealths, But 
then theſe impreſſions cannot be made, nor this little ef- 
fect be wrought, unleſs the fables bear an appearance of 
truth. When they bear this appearance, reaſon connives 
at the innocent fraud of imagination ; reaſon diſpenſes, 1 in 
favour of probability, With thoſe ſtrict rules of criticiſm 
that ſhe has eſtabliſhed to try the truth of fact: but after 
all, ſhe receives theſe fables as fables; and as ſuch only 
ſhe permits imagination to make the moſt, of them, If 
they pretended to be hiſtory, they would be ſcon ſubje- 
ed to another and more ſevere examination. What may 
Have happened, is the matter of an ingenious fable: what 
has happened, is that of an authentic hiſtory .: the impreſ- 
ſions which one or the other makes are in proportion. 


When i imagination grows lawleſs and wild, rambles out of 


the precincts of nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fairies 
and enchanters, of events and phaenomena repugnant to u- 
niverſal experience, to our cleareſt and moſt diſtin&t ideas, and 
to all the known laws of nature, reaſon does not connive 
a moment; but far from receiving ſuch narrations as hi- 
ſtorical, me rejects them as unworthy to be placed even 
among the fabulous. Such narrations therefore cannot 
make the {lighteſt momentary impreſſions, on a mind: 
fraught with knowledge, and void of ſuperſtition. Impo- 
ſed by authority, and affiſted by artifice, the deluſion hard- 
Iy prevails over common ſenſe; blind ignorance almoſt; 
fees, and raſn ſuperſtition heſitates: : nothing leſs than en- 
thuſiaſm and phrenzy can give credit to ſuch hiſtories, or. 
apply ſuch examples. Don Quixor believed; but e- 
ven SaNcho doubted. 

War I have ſaid will not be much controverted by, 
any man who has read Awapis of Gaul, or has examin- 


the principal difference between them ſeems to be this. 


is, 
In Awavis of Gaul, we have a thread of abſurdities that 


are invented without any regard to probability, and that 


lay no claim to belief: antient traditions are an heap of. 


fables, under which ſome particular truths, inſcrutable, 


and therefore uſeleſs to mankind, may lie concealed ; which. 
have a juſt pretence to nothing more, and yet impoſe 
themſelves upon us,' and become under the venerable 
name of antient hiſtory the foundations of modern fables ; 
the materials with which ſo many ſyſtems. e of fancy. have 
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ed our antient traditions without prepoſſeſſion. The truth, | 
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Bur now, as men are apt to carry their judgments in- 
to extremes, there are ſome that will be ready to inſiſt 
that all hiſtory is fabulous, and that the very beſt is no- 
thing beiter than a probable tale, artfully contrived, and 
plauſibly told, wherein truth and falſhood are indi iſtinguiſh- 
ably blended together. All the inſtances, and all the 
common place arguments, that BAvILE and others have 


employed to eſtabliſh this ſort of Pyrrhoniſm, will be quot- 


ed: and from thence it will be concluded, that if the pre- 
tended hiftories of the firſt ages, and of the originals of 
nations, be too improbable and too ill vouched to procure 
any degree of belief, thoſe hiſtories that have been writ 
later, that carry a greater air of probability and that boaſt 
even cotemporary authority, are at leaſt inſufficient to gain 
that degree of firm belief, which is neceſſary to render the 
ſtudy of them uſeful to mankind.- But here that happens 
which often happens: the premiſes are true, and the con- 
cluſton is falſe; becauſe a general axiom is eſtabliſned pre- 
cariouſly on a certain number of partial obſervations. This 
matter is of conſequence; for it tends to aſcertain the de- 
grees of aſſent that we may give to hiſtory. 

T acres then that hiſtory has been r and ſyſte- 
matically falſified in all ages, and that partiality. and pre- 
judice have occaſioned both voluntary and involuntary er- 


rors even in the beſt, Let me ſay without offence, my 


lord fince I may ſay it with truth and am able to prove 
it, that ecclefiaſtical authority has led the way to this cor- 
ruption in all ages, and all religions. How monſtrous were 


the abſurdities that the prieſthood impoſed on the ignorance | 


and ſuperſtition of mankind in the Pagan world, concern- 
ing the originals of religions and governments, their inſti- 
tutions and rites, their-lavws and cuſtoms ? What opportu- 
nities had they for ſuch impoſitions, whilſt the keeping 
the records and collecting the traditions, was in ſo many 
nations the peculiar office of this order of men? A cuſtom 
highly extolled by Joszruus, but plainly liable to the 
groſleſt frauds, and even a temptation to them. If the 
foundations of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity. have been laid in 
truth, yet what numberleſs fables have been invented to 
raiſe, to embelliſh and to ſupport theſe ſtructures, accord- 
ing to the intereſt and taſte of the ſeveral architects? That 


the Jews had been guilty of this will be allowed: and to 


the ſhame of Chriſtians, if not of Chriſtianity, the fathers 
of one church have no right to throw the firſt ſtone at the 
fathers 
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fathers of the other. Deliberate ſyſtematical lying has 


been practiſed and encouraged from age to age; and a> 
mong 1 the pious frauds that have been employed to 
maintain a reverence and zeal for their -relig:on in the 
minds of men, this abuſe of hiſtory has beef one of the 
principal and molt ſucceſsful : an evident and experimental 
proof, by the way, of what I have inſiſted upon ſo much, 


the aptitude. 2 2nd natural tendency of hiſtory to form our o 


pinions, and to ſettle our habits- This righteous expedt- 
ent was in ſo much uſe and repute in the Greek church, 
that one MeTapnrasTUs wrote a treatiſe on the art of 
compoſing holy romances : the fact, if Trememver right, 
15 cated: by BalLI Fr in his book of the lives of the faints. 
„and other learned men of the Roman church, have 
— it of ſervice to their cauſe, ſince the reſurrection 
of letters, to detect ſome impoſtures, and to depoſe, 6r'to 
un niche according to the French expreſſion, now and then 
a reputed ſaint; but they ſeem in doing this to mean no 
more than a ſort of compoſition : they give up ſome fables 
that they may defend! others with greater advantage, 'and 
they make truth ſerve as a ſtalking-horſe to error. Thie 
ſame ſpirit, that prevailed in the _y church, prevailed 
inthe Weſtern, ' and prevails ſtill. A ſtrong proof of it ap- 
peared lately in the country where Lam. A ſudden A 
of devotion ſeized the people of Paris for a little prieſt * 
undiſtinguiſhed during his life, and dubbed a faint by the 
Janſeniſts after his death. Had the firſt miniſter been a 
Janſeniſt, the faint had been a ſaint till. All France had 
kept his feſtival : and, ſince there are thoufancs of eye- 
witneſſes ready to atteſt the truth of all the miracles ſup- 
poſed to have been wrought at his tomb, notwithſtanding 
the: difcouragement which theſe zealots have met with 
from the government; we may aſſure our ſelves, that theſe 
filly impoſtures would have been tranſmitted in all the foz 
lemn pomp of hiſtory, from the Enaves of this age to the 
fools of the next. © 
Tuis lying ſpirit has gone forth from eccleſiaſtical to 
other hiftorians: and 1 might fill many pages with in- 
ſtances of extravagant fables that have been invented in 
ſeveral nations, to celebrate their antiquity, to ennoble 
their originals, and to make them appear illuſtrious in 


* The abbe Paris. 
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the arts of peace and the triumphs. of war. When the 
brain is well heated; and devotion or vanity, the ſem- 
blance of virtue or real vice, and, above all, diſputes 
and conteſts, have inſpired that complication of paſſions 
we term zeal, the effects are much the ſame, and hiſtory 
becomes very often a lying panegyric or a lying ſatire; 
for different nations, or different parties in the ſame nati- 
on, belie one another without any reſpect for truth, as 
they murder one another without any regard to right or 
fene of humanity; Religious zeal may boaſt this horrid: 
advantage over civil zeal, that the effects of. it have been 
more ianguinary, and the malice. more unrelenting. In 
anoti.er: reſpeci they are more alike, and keep a nearer. 
proportion: different religions have not been quite ſo 
barvarous to one another as ſects of the ſame religion; 
and in like manner nation has had better quarter from 
nation, than party from party. But, in all theſe contro- 
verſies, men have puſhed. their rage beyond their own: 
and their adverſaries lives: they have endeavoured to in- 
tereſt poſterity in their quarrels, and by rendering hiſtory. 
ſublervient to this wicked purpoſe, they have done their 
utmoſ to perpetuate ſcandal, and to immortalize their a- 
nimoſity. Ihe Heathen taxed the Jews even with idola- 
try; the Jews joined -wita the Heathen: to render Chriſti-. 
anity- odious: but the church, who beat them at their own: 
a theſe conteſts, has had this further tri- 
umph over them, as well as over the ſeveral ſects that 
have ariſen within her own pale; the works of thoſe who. 
have writ againſt her have been deſtroyed ; and whatever 
ſhe advanced, to juſtify her ſelf and to defame her adver- 
ſaries, is preſerved in her annals, and the writings. of her 
doctors. EH eres $1 
Tre charge of corrupting hiſtory, in the cauſe of reli - 
gion, has been always committed to the moſt famous 
champions, and greateſt ſaints of each church; and if I. 
was not more afraid of tiring, than of ſcandalizing your 
lordſhip. I could quote to you examples of modern 
churchmen who have endeavoured to juſtify foul language 
by the new teſtament, and cruelty by the old: nay, what 
is execrable beyond imagination, and what ſtrikes horror 
into every mind that entertains due ſentiments of the Su- 
preme Being, Gov himſelf has been cited for rallying and 
inſulting Abu after his fall. In other caſes, this charge 
SEEN | ; belongs 
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belongs to the pedants of every nation, and the tools of 
every party. What accuſations of idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tion have not been brought, and aggravated againſt the 
Mahometans? Thoſe wretched Chriſtians who returned 
from thoſe: wars, ſo improperly called the holy wars, ru- 
moured theſe ſtories about the weſt: and you may find, 
in ſome of tlie old chroniclers and romance writers, as 
well as poets, the Saracens called Paynims; tho ſurely 
they were much further off from any ſuſpicion of poly- 
theiſm, than thoſe who called them by that name. When 
MaHOMuETH the ſecond took Conſtantinople in the: fifteenth 
century, the Mahometans began to be a little better, and 
but a little better known, than they had been before; to 
theſe parts of the world. But their religion, as well as 
their cuſtoms and manners, was ſtrangely miſrepreſented 
by the Greek refugees that fled from the Turks: and the 
terror and hatred which this people had inſpired by the 
rapidity of their conqueſts, and by their ferocity, made 
all theſe miſrepreſentations univerſally paſs for truths 
Many ſach inſtances may be collected from Moraccio's' 
refutation of the koran, and RR AN DUS has publiſhed a 
very valuable treatiſe on purpoſe to refute theſe calumnies, 
and to juſtify the Mahometans. Does not this example 


incline your lordſhipꝭ to think, that the Heathens, and the 


Arians and other heretics, would ſot appear quite ſo ab- 
ſurd in their opinions, nor o abominable in their practice, 
as the orthodox Chriſtians have repreſented them; if ſome” 
RE LAN DUS could ariſe,” with the materials, neceſſary to 


their juſtification, in his hands? He who reflects on the 


circumſtances that attended letters, from the time when 
CodsTANTINE, inſtead of uniting the characters of em- 
eror and ſovereign pontiff in himſelf when he became 
Chriſtian, as they were united in him and all the other 

emperors in the Pagan ſyſtem of government, gave ſo 
much independent wealth and power to the clergy, and” 
the means of acquiring ſo much more: he who carries 
theſe reflections on through all the latter empire, and 
through thoſe ages of e and ſuperſtition, wherein 
it was hard to {ay which was greateſt, the tyranny: of the 
cletgy, or the ſervility of the laity: he who confiders the 
extreme ſeverity, for inſtance, of the laws made by Tze-- 
obosivs in order to ſtifle every writing that the orthodox 
clergy, that is the clergy then in faſnion, difliked; or the 
OS character 
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character and influence of ſuch a prieſt as GRE OR called 
the great, who proclaimed war to all heathen learning in 
order to promote Chriſtian verity ; and flattered BRU NE- 
HAULT, and abetted Pnocas : he who confiders all theſe 
things, I ſay, will not be at a loſs to find the reaſons, why 
hiſtory, both that which was writ before, and a great part 
of that which has been writ fince the Chriſtian aera, 1s 
come to us ſo imperfe& and ſo corrupt. Ss 


Wu'es the imperfection is due to a total want of memo- 


rials, either becauſe none were originally written, or be- 
cauſe they have been loſt by devaſtations of countries, ex- 


tirpations of people, and other accidents in a long courſe 


of time; or becauſe zeal, malice, and policy have joined 
their endeavours to deſtroy them pprpoſely ; we muſt be 


Content to remain in our ignorance, and there is no great 


harm in that. Secure from being deceived, I can ſubmit 
to be uninformed. But when there is not a total want of 
memorials, when ſome have been loſt or deſtroyed, and o- 
thers have been preſerved and propagated, then we are in 
danger of being deceived: and therefore he muſt be very 
implicit indeed who receives for true the hiſtory of any re- 
ligion or nation, and much more that of any ſect or party, 
without having the means of confronting it with ſome o- 
ther hiſtory. A reaſonable man will not be thus implicit. 


He will not eſtabliſh the truth of hiſtory on ſingle, but on 


concurrent teſtimony. If there be none ſuch, he will 
doubt abſolutely : if there be a little ſuch, he will propor- 
tion his aſſent or diſſent accordingly. A ſmall gleam of 
light, borrowed from foreign anecdotes, ſerves often to 
diſcover a whole ſyſtem of falſhood : and even they, who 


corrupt hiſtory, frequently betray themſelves by their 1g- 


norance or inadvertency Examples whereof I could ea- 
fily produce. Upon the whole matter, in all theſe cafes, 
we cannot be deceived effentially, unleſs we pleaſe : and 
therefore there 1s no reaſon to eſtabliſh Pyrrhoniſm, that 
we may avoid the ridicule of credulity. | 

| In all other caſes, there is leſs reaſon till to do fo; for 
when hiſtories and hiſtorical memorials abound, even thoſe 


that are falſe ſerve to the diſcovery of the truth. Inſpired 
by different paſſions, and contrived for oppoſite purpoſes, 


they contradict; and, contradicting, they convict one an- 


other. Criticiſm ſeparates the ore from the droſs, and ex- 


tracts from various authors a ſeries of true hiſtory, which 


could 
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could not have been found entire in any one of them, and 
will command our aſſent, when it is formed with judgment, 
and repreſented with candor, If this may be done, as it 
has been done ſometimes, with the help of authors who 
writ on purpoſe to deceive; how much more eaſily, and 
more effectually, may it be done with the help ot thoſe 
who paid a greater regard to truth? In a multitude of 
Writers there will be always ſome, either ante of grois 
Prevarication from the fear of being diſcovered, and of 
acquiring infamy whilſt they ſeek for fame; or elſe at- 
tached to truth upon a nobler and ſurer principle. It is 
certain that theie, even the laſt of them, are fallible. 
Bribed by ſome paſſion or other, the former may venture 
now and then to propagate a falſhood, or to diſguiſe a 
truth ; like the painter that drew in profile, as Lucian. 
ſays; the picture of a prince that had but one eye. Mon 
TAGNE objects to the memorials of Do Be UA, that tho 
the groſs ef the facts be truly related, yet theſe authors 
turned every thing they mentioned to the advantage of 
their maſter, and mentioned nothing which could not be o 
turned. The old fellow's words are worth quoting,—— 
De contourner le jugement des eVenenens 10uvent: con- 
40 tre raiſon a notre avantage. & d' obmeitre tout ce 
% qu'il y a de chalouilleux en la vie de leur maitre, ils en 
font meſtier.” Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, deviate ocea- 
E onally and voluntarily from truth; but even they, who. 
are attached to it the moſt religiouſly, may ſide ſometimes. 
in % invcl intary error. In matteis of hiſtory we prefer 
very juſtly cotempc rary authority; and yet cotemporary 


aa are the moſt liable to be warped from the ftrait 


rule of truth, in writing on ſubjects which have attected 
them trongly, « & quorum Pars magna ſuerunt.“ lam 
ſo pe rſuaded of this, from what | have felt in my ſelf, and 
obſerved in others, that if lite and healih enough. {all to- 


my ſhare; and I am able to finiſh what I meditate, a kind 


of hiſtory, from the late queen's acceiiioa to the throne, 0 
the peace of Utrecht, there will be no materials that I 
ſhall examine more {crupulouſly and ſeverely, than thoſe, 
of the time when the eveuts to be {poken of were in tranſ- 
action. But tho the writers of theſe two ſorts, both of 


whom pay as much regard to truth as the various infirmi- 
ties of our nature admit, are fallible; yet this fallibility 
will not be ſufficient to give color to Pytrhoniſm. Where 
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their 8 as to fact is doubtful, we ſtrike out truth by 
the confrontation of different accounts: as we ſtrike out 
ſparks of fire by the colliſion of ſlints and Reel. Where 
their judgments are ſuſpicious of partiality, we may judge 
for our ſelves; or adopt their judgments, after weighing 
them with certain grains of allowance. A little natural 
{agacity will proportion theſe grains, according to the parti 
cular circumſtances of the authors, or their general charae- 
ters; for even theſe influence. Thus MONTAGNE pre- 
tends, but he exaggerates a little, that Guiccia xi no 
where aſcribes any one action to a virtuous, but every one 


to a vicious principle. Something like this has been re- 


proached to TA cfrs: and notwithſtanding all the ſpright- 
ly. looſe obſervations of Mor AN in one of his eſſays 
Where he labours to prove the contrary, read PL ur aRcn's 
compariſons in what language you pleaſe, J am of Bopix's 
mind, you will perceive that they were made by a Greek. 

In ſhort, my lord, the favourable opportunities of cor- 
rupting hiſtory have been often interrupted, and are no- 
over in ſo many countries, that truth penstrates even into 
thoſe: where lying continues {till to be part of the policy 
eccleſiaſtical and civil; or where, to ſay the beſt we can 
ſay, truth is never ſuffered to appear, till ſhe has paſſed 
through * out of nn ſhe ſeldom waren entire and 


unde filed. 
Bur it is time 1 mould n this head, W Which 


Ihave touched ſome of thoſe reaſons that ſnew the folly 
of endeavouring to eſtabliſh univerſal Pyrrhoniſm in mat- 
ters of hiſtory, becauſe there are few hiſtories without 
ſome lies, and none without ſome miſtakes; and that prove 
the body of hiſtory which we poſſeſs, ſince antient memo- 
rials have been ſo critically examined, and modern memo 
rials have been ſo multiplied, to contain in it ſuch a pro- 
bable ſeries of events,  eafily diſtinguiſhable from the im- 
probable, as force the aſſent of every man who is in his 
ſenſes, and are therefore ſufficient to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of the ſtudy of hiſtory. I might have appealed per- , 
haps; without entering into the argument at all, to any 


man of candor, whether his doubts concerning the truth 
of hiſtory have hindered him from applying the examples 
he has met with in it, and from judging of the preſent, and 
ſometimes of the future by the paſte? whether he has not 


been touched with reverence and admiration, at the virtue 


and wiſdom of ſome men, and of ſome ages; and 1 
55 ther 


. and of hiſtorical memorials, wherewith our li- 


and the art of printing began, puts me in mind of another» 
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ther he has not felt indignation and contempt for others? 
whether EpaninonpaAs; er Procion; for Inſtance, the 
Dxc11, or the Sc1ytos, have not raiſed in his mind 2 
flame of public ſpirit, and private virtue? and whether he 
has not ſhuddered with horror at the proſcriptions of MA. 
xlus and SY1.t.a, at the treachery of TuropoTUs and 
AchiIILAs, and at the conſummate cruelty of an infant 
king? © Quis-non contra MAR II arma, & contra SYLLAR 
«« proſcriptionem concitatur? Quis non THEO DO TO, & 
% Ach LE, & ipſi puero, non puerile auſo facinus, in- 
« feſtus eſt? If all this be a dgreſiion: therefore, your: 
lordſhip will be ſo: good as to excuſe it. 

II. WaaT has been ſaid concerning the ahinſicits of 
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braries abound ſince the reſurrection of letters happened, 


eneral rule, that ought to be obſerved by every man who 
Tcl to. make a real improvement, and to become wiſer! 


as well 25 better, by the {cudy of hiſtory. I hinted at this | I 
rule in a former letter, where I {aid that we ſhould neither 14 
map in the dark nor wander in the: light. Hiſtory muſt | | 


ave a certain degree of probability and authenticity, or 
the examples we find i in it will not carry a force ſufficient” 
to make due impreſſions on our minds, nor to illuſtrate nor 
to ſtrengthen tlie precepts of philoſophy and the rules of 
good policy, Bot beſides, when hiſtories have this neceſ- 

ary, authenticity and probability, there is much diſcern- 
ment to be employed in the choice and the uſe we make 
of them. Some are to be red, ſome are to be ſtudied; 
and ſome may be neglected entirely, not only without des) 
triment, but with advantage. Some are the proper ob- 
jects of one man's curiolity, ſome of others, and ſome of 
all men's; but all hiſtory is not an object of curioſity for 
any man. He who improperly, wantonly, and abfurdly 
makes it ſo, indulges a ſort of canine appetite : the curi- 
oſity of one, like the hunger of the other, devours rave- 
nouſly and without diſtinction whatever falls in its way: 


but neither of them digeſts. They heap erudity upon eru- if 


dity, and nouriſu and improve nothing; but their diſtemper. 
Some ſuch. characters i have known, tho it is not the moſt 
common extreme into which men are apt to fall. One of 


them I knew in this country. He joined, to a more than | 
athletic {trength of body, a prodigious memory; and to both ti | 


a prodigious induſir y. He had red almoſt conſtantly twelve 
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or fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty or thirty years; 
and had heaped together as much learning as could be 


crouded into an head. In the courſe of my acquaintance 
with him, I conſulted him once or twice, not oftener; for 


I found this maſs of learning of as little uſe to me as to the 


owner. The man was communicative enough, but no- 
thing was diſtinct in his mind. How could it be otherwiſe ? 
he had never ſpared. time to think, all was employed in 


reading. His reaſon had not the merit of common mecha- 


niſm. When you preſs a watch or pull a clock, they an- 
ſwer your queſtion with preciſion; for they repeat exactly 


the hour of the day, and tell you neither more nor leſs than 
. you deſire to know. But when you aſked this man a queſ- 


tion, he overwhelmed you by pouring forth all that the ſe- 


veral terms or words of your queſtion recalled to his me- 


mory: and if he omitted any thing, it was that very thing 


to which the ſenſe of the whole queſtion ſnould have led 


him and confined him. To aſk him a queſtion, was to wind 
up a ſpring in his memory, that rattled on with vaſt rapi- 
dity, and confuſed noiſe, till che force of it was ſpent: and 
you went away with all the noiſe in your ears, ſtunned and 
un-inform'd; I never left him that 1 was net ready to ſay 
to him, Dieu+-vous faſſe la grace de devenir moins ſca- 
«,vant!* a wiſh that La MoThE LE VAYER mentions up- 


on ſome occaſion or other, and that he would have done 


well to have applyed to himſelf upon many. 

He who reads with diſcernment and choice, will acquire 
leſs learning, but more knowledge: and as this knowledge 
is collected with deſign, and cultivated with art and me- 
thod, it will be at all times of immediate and ready ufe to 
himſelf and others. | 


Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang'd in order; and diſpos'd with grace: 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleaſe; 

But to be found, when need requires, with eaſe. 


Vou remember the verſes, my lord, in our friend's eſſay on 
criticiſm, which was the work of his childhood almoſt; but 
is ſuch a monument of good ſenſe and poetry as no other 


that i know has raiſed in his riper years. 
He who reads without this diſcernment and choice, 


and, like Bopin's pupil, reſolves to read all, will not 
have time, no nor capacity neither, to do any thing 


elle, He will not be able to think, without which it 
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is impertinent to read; nor to act, without which it is imper- 
tinent to think. He will aſſemble materials with much pains, 
and purchaſe them at much expence, and have neither leiſure 
nor {kill to frame them ihto proper ſcantlings, or to prepare 
them for uſe. To what purpoſe ſhould he huſband his tne, 
or learn architecture? he has no deſign to build. But then 
to what purpoſe” all theſe quarries of ſtone; all thefe moun- 
tains of fand and lime, all theſe foreſts of oak and deal ? 
Magno impendio temporum, magna alienarum aurium 
% moleſtia, laudatio haec conſtat, O hominem littera- 


« tum! Simus hoc titulo' ruſticiore contenti, O virum bo- 
num!“ We may add, and Seneca might have added 
in his own ſtile, and according to the manners and characters 
of his own age, another title as ruſtic, and as little in fa- 
ſhion, „ O virum ſapientia ſua ſimplicem, & fimplicitate fua 
2 ſapientem ! O virum utilem ſibi, ſuis, reipublicae, & hu- 
« mano genert !” J have faid perhaps already, but no mat- 
ter, it cannot be repeated too often, that the drift of all phi- 
loſophy, and of all political ſpeculations, ought to be the 
making us better men, and better citizens. Thoſe ſtudies, 
which have no intention towards improving our moral cha- 
racters, have no pretence to be ſtiled philoſophical. Quis 
eſt enim, ſays "TULLY in his offices, qui nullis officii 
«© pracceptis  tradendis, hiloſophum ſe audeat dicere ?” 
Whatever political ſpeculation, inſtead of preparing us to be 
uſeful to ſociety and to promote the happineſs of mankmd, 
are only ſyſtems' for gratifying private ambition, and pro- 


moting private intereſts at the public expence ; all fuch, 1 


fay, deſerve to be burnt, and the authors of them to ſtarve, 
like MAcH1aveL, in a jail, 
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I. The great uſe of hiſtory, properly ſo called, as 
Aiſtiug uiſbed from the writings of mere anna- 
liſts and antiquaries. 8 
II. Greek and Roman biftorians. 
III. Some idea of d complete hiſtory. | 
IV. Further cautions to be obſerved in this indy, 
aud the regulation of it according to the different 
profeſſions, and ſituations of men £5 above all, 
the uſe to be made of it (1) by divines, and (2) 
by thoſe 'who are Called to the ſervice of their 
country. 75 


I REMEMBER my laft letter ended abruptly, and a 
long interval has ſince paſſed : fo that the thread J had 


then ſpun has ſlipt from me. I will try to recover it, and to 


purſue the taſk your lordſhip. has obliged me to continue. Be- 
ſides the pleaſure of obeying your orders, it is likewife of 
ſome advantage to myſelf, to recollect my thoughts, and re- 


ſume a ſtudy in which I was converſant formerly. For no- 


thing can be more true than that faying of Soo reported 
by PLA TTo, tho cenſured by him impertinently enough in one 
of his wild books of laws Aſfidue addifcens, ad ſenium 
wenio. The truth is, the moſt knowing man in the courſe 
of the longeſt life, will nave always much to learn, and the 
viſeſt and beſt much to improve. This rule will hold in the 
knowledge and improvement to be acquired by the ſtudy of 
hiſtory : and therefore even he who has gone to this ſchool 
in his youth, ſhould not neglect it in his age. I read in 
« Livy, fays MoxrTAIGNE, what another man does not: 
« and PLUTARCH red there what I do not.” Juſt ſo the 
ſame man may read at fifty what he did not read in the fame 
book at five and twenty: at leaſt I have found it fo, by my 
Own experience on many occaſions. | 
By comparing, in this ſtudy, the experience of other men 
and other ages with our own, we improve both: we analyſe, 
as it were, philoſophy. We reduce all the abſtract ſpecula- 
tions of ethics, and all the general rules of human ben, to 
| | | their 
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their firſt principles. With theſe advantages every man may, 
tho few men do, advance daily towards thoſe ideas, thoſe in- 


created eſſences a Platoniſt would ſay, which no human crea- 


ture can reach in practice, but in the neareſt approaches to 
which the perfection of our nature conſiſts: becauſe every 
approach of this kind renders a man better, and wiſer, for 
himſelf, for his family, for the little community of his own 
country, and for the great community of the world. Be not 
ſurprized, my Lord, at the order in which I place theſe ob- 
jects. Whatever order divines and moraliſts, who contem- 


plate the duties belonging to theſe objects, may place them 
in, this is the order they hold in nature: and J have always 
thought that we might lead ourſelves and others to private 


virtue, more effectually by a due obſervation of this order, 


than by any of thoſe ſublime reſinements that pervert it. 


Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake: 

The centre mov d, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; | 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all human race. 
So ſings our friend Pope, my lord, and ſo I believe. Sol 
ſhall prove too, if I miſtake not, in an epiſtle I am about to 
write to him, in order to complete a ſet that were writ ſome 


years ago. 


A MAN of my age, who returns to the ftudy of hiſtory, 


| hae no time to lofe, becauſe he has little to live: a man of 
your Lordſhip's age has no time to loſe, becauſe he has much 


io do. For different reaſons therefore the fame rules will ſuit 
us. Neither of us muſt grope in the dark, neither of us muſt 
wander in the light. I have done the firſt formerly a good 


deal; ne verba mihi darentur ; ne aliquid eſſe in hac recondita 
antiquitatis ſcientia magni ac ſecreti boni judicaremus. If you 
take my word, you will throw none of your time away in 
the ſame manner: and I ſhall have the leſs regret for that 


8 


which J have miſpent, if I perſuade you to haſten down from 
the broken traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as well 


as more authentic hiſtories of ages more modern. In the 
ftudy of theſe we ſhall find many a complete ſeries of events. 
preceded by a deduction of their immediate and remote cauſes, 
related in their full extent, and accompanied with ſuch a de- 


tail of circumſtances, and characters, as may tranſport the 
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attentive reader back to the very time, make him a party to 
the councils, and an actor in the whole ſcene of affairs. Such 
draughts as theſe, either found in hiſtory or extracted by our 
own application from it, and ſuch alone, are truly uſeful. 
Thus hiſtory becomes what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe has 
been ſometimes called, nagiſtra vitae, the miſtreſs, like phi- 
loſophy, of human life. If ſhe is not this, ſhe is at beſt aun- 


tia vetuſtatis, the gazette of antiquity, or a dry regiſter of uſe- 


leſs anecdotes. SUETONIus ſays that T1BER1US uſed to en- 
quire of the grammarians, quae mater Hecubae, quod Achil- 
lis nomen inter wvirgines fuiſſet, quid firenes cantare fint ſolitae © 


SENECA mentions certain Greek authors, who examined very 


accurately, whether AnacxEon loved wine or women beſt, 
whether SayeHo: was a common whore, with other points of 
equal importance ; and I make no doubt but that a man, bet- 
ter acquainted than I have the honor to be with the learned 
perſons of our own country, might find ſome who have diſ- 
covered ſeveral anecdotes concerning the giant ALB ION, con- 
cerning SAMOTHES the'ſfon or Bx1To the grandſon of Jayne, 
and concerning Bxur us who led a colony into our iſland after 
the ſiege of 'Troy, as the others re-peopled it after the de- 
luge. But ten millions of ſuch anecdotes as theſe, tho they 
were true; and complete authentic volumes of Egyptian or 
Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of Gallic or Britiſh, of French 


or Saxon records, would be of no value in my ſenſe, becauſe 


of no uſe towards our improvement in wiſdom and virtue; if 
they contained nothing more than dynaſties and genealogies, 
and a bare mention of remarkable events in the order of time, 
like journals, chronological tables, or dry and meagre 


annals. | 


Isar the ſame of all thoſe modern compoſitions in which 
we find rather the heads of hiſtory, than any thing that de- 
lerves to be called hiſtory. Their authors are either abridgers 
or compilers. The firſt do neither honor to themſelves nor 
good to mankind ; for ſurely the abridger is in a form below 
the tranſlator : and the book, -at leaft the hiſtory, that wants 


to be abridged, does not deſerve to be read. They have 
done anciently a great deal of hurt by ſubſtituting many a 


had book in the place of a good one; and by giving occaſion 
to men, Who contented themſelves with extracts and abridg- 


ments, to neglect, and through their neglect to loſe the in- 


valuable originals : for which reaſon I curſe CoNsTANTIXE 


PorPHYROGENETES as heartily as I do GxEGory, The ſe- 


cond 


tant; 
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cond are of ſome uſe, as far as they contribute to preſerve 
public acts, and dates, and the memory of great events. But 
they who are thus employed have ſeldom the means of know- 
ing thoſe private paſſages on which all publick tranſactions 
depend, and as ſeldom the ſkill and the talents neceſſary to 
put what they do know well together: they cannot ſee the 
working of the mine, but their induſtry colle&s the matter 
that is thrown out. It is the buſineſs, or it ſhould be ſo, of 
others to ſeparate the pure ore from the droſs, to ſtamp it in- 
to coin, and to enrich not encumber mankind. When there 


are none ſufficient to this taſk, there may be antiquaries, and 


there may be journaliſts or annaliſts, but there are no hiſto- 
e | 


Ir! is worth while to nt? the progreſs that the Romans 


and the Greeks made towards hiſtory. The Romans had 
journaliſts or annaliſts from the very beginning of their ſtate. 
in the ſixth century, or very near it at ſooneſt, they began to 
have antiquaries, and ſome attempts were made towards 


writing of hiftory. I call theſe firſt hiſtorical productions at- 


tempts only or eſſays, and they were no more, neither a- 
mong the Romans nor among the Greeks. Graeci ipſi fic ini- 
tio ſcriptitarunt, ut noſter Cato, ut Pictor, ut Piſo. It is Au- 
THONY, not the triumvir, my lord, but his grandfather the 
famous orator, who ſays this in the ſecond book of Tully de 
zratore : he adds afterwards, Itaque qualis apud Graecos Phere- 
cydes, Hellanicus, Acufilaus, aliique permulti, talis noſter Cato, 
I Pidor, & Piſo. I know that Ax THONHV ſpeaks here 
ſtrictly of defect of ſtile and want of oratory. They were 
tantummodo narratores, non exaraatares, as he expreſſes himſelf : 

but as they wanted ſtile and ſkill to write in ſuch a manner as 
might anſwer all the ends of hiſtory, ſo they wanted mate- 
rials. PHERECYDES writ ſomething about IpHiGENIA, and 
the feſtivals of Bacchus. HELLANICus was a poetical hiſ- 
torian, and AcusiLaus graved genealogies on plates of 
braſs. PicTor, who is called by Livy ſcriptorum antiquiſ- 
/imus, publiſhed I think ſome ſhort annals of his own time. 

Neither he nor P150 could have ſufficient materials for the 
hiſtory of Rome; nor Caro, I preſume, even for the anti- 
quities of Italy. The Romans, with the other people of that 
country, were then juſt riſing out of barbarity, and growing 
acquainted with letters ; for thoſe that the Grecian colonies 
might bring into Sicily, and the ſouthern parts of Italy, 
9 little, or laſted little, and made in the whole no fi- 
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gure. And whatever learning might have flouriſned among 
the ancient Etrurians, which was perhaps at moſt nothing 

better than augury and divination and ſuperſtitious rites, 

which were admired and cultivated in ignorant ages, even 

that was almoſt entirely worn out of memory. Pedants Who 
would impoſe all the traditions of the four firſt ages of Rome, 
for authentic hiſtory, have inſiſted much on certain annals, of 
which mention is made in the very place I have juſt now 

quoted. Ab initio rerum Roma narum, ſays the ſame interlocu- 

tor, aſque ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum, res omnes ſingulo- 

rum annorum mandabat literis pontifex maximus, efferebatque in 
album, I proponebat tabulam domi, poteſtas ut eſſet populo cognoſ- 
cendi, iidemque etiam nunc annales maximi nominantur. But, my 
lord, be pleaſed to take notice, that the very diſtinction 1 
make is made here between a bare annaliſt and an hiſtorian : 

Erat hiftoria nihil aliud, in thoſe early days, niſi aunalium con- 
fectio. Take notice likewiſe, by the way, that Livy, whoſe 
particular application it had been to ſearch into this matter, 
affirms poſitively that the greateſt part of all publick and pri- 
vate monuments, among which he ſpecifies theſe very annals, 
had been deftroyed in the fack of Rome by the Gauls : and 
PrLuTarcu cites CLop1us for the fame aſſertion, in the life of 
Numa PourilLius. Take notice in the laſt place of that which 
is more immediately to our preſent purpoſe.” Theſe annals could 
contain nothing more than ſhort minutes or memorandums 
Hung up in a table at the pontiff's houſe, like the rules of the 
game in a billiard-room, and much ſuch hiſtory as we have 
in the epitomes prefixed to the bocks of Livy or of any o- 
ther Þiftorian, in lapidary inſcriptions, or in ſome modern 
almanacks. Materials for hiſtory they were no doubt, but 


ſcanty and inſufficient ; ſuch as thoſe ages could produce when 


writing and reading were accompliſhments ſo uncommon, 
that the praetor was directed by law, clawum pangere, to drive 
a nai! mto the door of a temple, that the number of years 
might be reckoned by the number of nails. Such in ſhort as 
we have in monkiſh annaliſts, and other ancient chroniclers of 
nations now in being: but not ſuch as can entitle the authors 
of them to be called hiſtorians, nor can enable others to 
write hiſtory in that fullneſs in which it muſt be written to be- 
come a leffon of ethics and politics. The truth is, nations 
like men have their infancy : and the few paſſages of that 
time, which they retam, are not ſuch as deſerved moft to be 
remembered; but ſuch as, being moſt proportioned to that 
age, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on their minds. g 1 
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thoſe nations that preſerve their dominion long, and grow 
a 


up to manhood, the elegant as well as the neceffary arts and 
ſciences are improved to ſome degree of perfection: and hif- 
tory, that was firſt intended only to record the names or per- 
haps the general characters of ſome famous men, and to 


tranſmit in groſs the remarkable events of evety age to 
poſterity, is raiſed to anſwer another, and a nobler end. 


II. Thus it happened among the Greeks, but much more 


among the Romans, notwithſtanding the prejudices in favour 
of the former, even among, the latter. I have fometimes 
thought that VIX GI might have juftly aſcribed to his coun- 


try- men the praiſe of writing hiſtory better, as well as that 


of affording the nobleſt ſubjects for it, in thoſe famous verſes, 
* where the different excellencies of the two nations are ſo 
finely touched: but he would have weakened perhaps by 
lengthening, and have flattened the chmax. Open HERO. 


DNOTUs, you are entertained by an agreeable ftory-teller, 


who meant to entertain, and nothing more. Read Tnvecy- 
DIDES or XENOPHON, you are taught indeed as well as en- 
tertained: and the ſtateſman or the general, the philoſopher 
or the orator, ſpeaks to you in every page. They wrote on 
ſubjects on which they were well informed, and they treated 
them fully: they maintained the dignity of hiſtory, and 
thought it beneath them to vamp up old traditions, like the 
writers of their age and country, and to be the trumpeters of 
a lying antiquity. The CY ROAEDIA of XEN OHON may be 
objected perhaps; but if he gave it for a romance not an 
hiftory, as he might for aught we can tell, it is out of the 
caſe : and if he gave it for an hiſtory not a romance, I ſhould 
prefer his authority to that of HERODO Hs or any other of 
his country-men. But however this might be, and whatever 
merit we may juſtly aſcribe to theſe two writers, who were 
almoſt ſingle in their kind, and who treated but fmall por- 


tions of hiſtory ; certain it is. in general, that the levity as 


well as loquacity of the Greeks made them incapable of keep- 
E 4 | ing 


_* Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius aera, | 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus; 
Orabunt cauſas melius, caelique meatus 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacique imponere morem; 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 
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ing up to the true ſtandard of hiſtory: and even woes | Lo 
and Dionys1vs of Halicarnaſſus muſt bow to the great Ro- an 
man authors. Man principal men of that commonwealth pr 
wrote memorials of their own actions and their own times: its 
SYLLa, CAEsAB, LaBiENUus, PoLtio, AvevusTvus, and o- th 
thers. What writers of memorials; what compilers of the thi 
materia hiſtorica were theſe ? What genius was neceſſary to WI 
finiſh up the pictures that ſuch maſters had ſketched ? Rome diu 
afforded men that were equal to the taſk. Let the remains, un 
the precious remains, of SALLUsT, of Livy, and of Tacitus, let 
witneſs this truth. When Tacirus wrote, even the appear- of 
ances of virtue had been long proſcribed, and tafte was grown pla 
corrupt as well as manners. Yet hiſtory preſerved her inte- 1 
grity and her luſtre. She preſerved them 'in the writings of tic 
ſome whom Tacirus mentions, in none perhaps more than the 
his own; every line of which out-weighs whole pages of fuch FF pa 
a rhetor as Famtanus SrRADA. I ſingle him out among the tirf 
moderns, becauſe he had the fooliſh preſumption to cenſure if 1 
Tacitus, and to write hiftory himſelf: and your lordſhip hax 
will forgive this ſhort excurſion in honor of a favourite au- {tu 
thor. | | | | fro 
| ns | fe 

What a ſchool of private and public virtue had been open- me! 
eld l to us at the reſurrection of letters, if the latter hiftorians and 
of the Roman commonwealth, and the firſt of the ſucceeding tial 
monarchy, had come down to us entire? The few that are Kin 
come down, tho broken and imperfect, compoſe the.beft not, 
body of hiſtory that we have, nay the only body of ancient ſorr 
Hiſtory that deſerves ta be an object of ſtudy. It fails us in onl; 
deed moſt at that remarkable and fatal period, where our of r 
reaſonable curioſity is raiſed the higheft. Livy employed Fiel 
five and forty books to bring his hiſtory down to the end of and 

the fixth century, and the breaking out of the third Punic | 
war : but he employed ninety-five to bring it down from II 
thence to the death of Davsvs ; that is through the courſe of of {1 
one hundred and twenty or thirty years. Ar IAN, Dion that 
Cassius, and others, nay even PLUTARCH included, make leaſt 
us but poor amends for what is loſt of Livy, Among all the | the 
adventitious helps by which we endeavour to ſupply this loſs ly t! 
in ſome degree, the belt are thoſe that we find ſcattered up inſtr 
and down in the works of TuLLy. His orations particularly nifel 
and his letters contain many curious anecdotes and inſtructive ſaid 
reflections, concerning the intrigues and machinations that not 
were carried on againft liberty, from CaTiLine's conſpiracy | a tr 
to 4 
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toCarsar's. The ſtate of the government, the conſtitution 
and temper of the ſeveral parties, and the characters of the 
principal perſons who figured at that time on the public 
ſtage, are to be ſeen there in a ſtronger and truer light than 
they would have appeared perhaps if he had writ purpoſely on 
this ſubject, and even in thoſe memorials which he ſome- 
where promiſes ATTICUs:to write.  Excudam aliguod Heracli- 
dium opus, quod lateat in theſauris tuis. He would hardly have 
unmaſked in ſuch a work, as freely as in familiar occaſional 
letters, Pomety, Caro, BRUTus, nay himſelf ; the four men 
of Rome, on whoſe praiſes he dwelt with the greateſt com- 
placency. The age in which Livy flouriſhed abounded with 
ſuch materials as thefe : they were freſh, they were authen- 
tick ; it was eaſy. to procure them, it was ſafe to employ 
them. How he. did employ them in executing the ſecond 

part of his deſign, we may judge by his execution of the 
firſt, and I own to your lordſhip I ſhould be glad to exchange, 
if it were poſſible, what we have of this hiſtory for what we 
have not. Would you not be glad, my lord, to ſee in one 
ſtupendous draught the whole progreſs of that government 
from liberty to ſervitude ? the whole ſeries of cauſes and ef- | 
fects, apparent and real, public and private? thoſe which all 
men ſaw, and all good men lamented and oppoſed at the time; 
and thoſe which were ſo diſguiſed to the prejudices, to the par- 
tialities of a divided people, and even to the corruptionof man- 
kind, that many did not, and that many could pretend they did 
not, difcern them, till it was too late to reſiſt them? I am 
ſorry to ſay it, this part of the Roman ſtory would be not 
only more curious and more authentick than the former, but 
of more immediate and more important application to the 
preſent ſtate of Britain. But it is loſt: the loſs is irreparable, 
and your lordſhip will not blame me for deploring it. F; 


III. Tur who ſet up for ſcepticiſm may not regret the loſs 
of ſuch an hiſtory: but this I will be bold to aſſert to them, 
that an hiſtory muſt be writ on this plan, and muſt aim at 
leaſt at theſe perfections, or it will anſwer ſufficiently none of 
the intentions of hiſtory. That it will not anſwer ſufficient- 

ly the intention I have inſiſted upon in theſe letters, that of 
inſtructing poſterity by the examples of former ages, is ma- 
nifeſt : and I think it is as manifeſt that an hiſtory cannot be 


ſaid even to relate faithfully, and inform us truly, that does 
E720 


not relate fully, and inform us of all that is neceſſary to make 


a true judgment concerning the matters contained in it. 
; Naked 
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Naked facts, without the cauſes that produced them and the 


circumſtances that accompanied them, are not ſufficient to 


characterize actions or counſels. The nice degrees of wiſ- 


dom and of folly, of virtue and of vice, will not only be un- 
diſcoverable in them; but we muſt be very often unable to 


determine under which of theſe characters they fall in gene · 


ral. The ſceptics J am ſpeaking of are therefore guilty of 
this abſurdity: the nearer an hiſtory comes to the true idea 
of hiſtory, the better it informs and the more it inſtructs us, 
the more worthy to be rejected it appears to them. I have 
ſaid and allowed enough to content any reaſonable man about 
the uncertainty of hiſtory. I have owned that the beſt are 
defective, and I will add in this place an obſervation which 
did not, I think, occur to me before. Conjecture is not al- 


ways diſtinguiſhed perhaps as it ought to be; ſo that an in- 
genious writer may ſometimes do very innocently, what a 


malicious writer does very criminally as often as he dares, 
and as his malice requires it: he may account for events 
aſter they have happened, by a ſyſtem of cauſes and 
conduct that did not really produce them, tho it might 
poſſibly or even probably have produced them. But this 
obſervation, like ſeveral others, becomes a reafon for exa- 
mining and comparing, authorities, and for preferring fome, 


not for rejecting all. Davir.a, a noble hiſtorian ſurely, and 


one whom I ſhould not ſcruple to confeſs equal in many re- 
ſpects to Livy, as I ſhould not ſcruple to prefer his coun- 
tryman Gviccriarpin to THUCYDIDES in ever reſpect ; Da- 
vita, my lord, was accuſed from the firſt publication of 


his hiſtory, or at leaſt was ſuſpected. of too much refine- 
ment and ſubtility; in developing the ſecret motives of 


actions, in laying the cauſes of events too deep, and de- 
ducing them often through 'a ſeries of progreſſion too com- 
plicated, and too artiſtly wrought. But yet the ſuſpicious 
perſon who ſhould reject this hiftorian upon ſuch general in- 
ducements as theſe, would have no grace to oppoſe his 
fuſpicions to the authority of the firſt duke of Epernon, who 
had been an actor, and a Principal actor tog, in many of 
the ſcenes that DAviLA recites. Girard, ſecretary to this 
duke and no contemptible biographer, relates,” that this 
hiſtory came down to the place where the old man reſided 
in Gaſcony, a little before his death; that he red it to him, 
that the duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it, 
and ſeemed only ſurprized by what means the author could 
be ſo well informed of the moſt ſecret councils and meaſures 
of thoſe times ? IV. 1 
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IV. T #avs ſaid enough on this head, and your lordſhip 

may be induced perhaps, by what J have ſaid to think with 4 
me, that ſuch hiſtories as thefe, whether ancient - or modern, I! 
deſerve alone to be ſtudied. Let us leave the credulous 
learned to write hiſtory without materials, or to ſtudy thoſe 
who do ſo; to wrangle about ancient traditions, and to 
ring different changes on the ſame ſett of bells. Let us | 
leave the ſeeptics, in modern as well as ancient hiſtory, to h 
triumph in the notable diſcovery of the ides of one month | 
miſtaken for the calends of another, or in the various dates ; 
and contradictory circumſtances which they find in weekly | 
garettes and monthly mercuries. Whilſt they are thus em- [| 
ployed, your lordſhip and I will proceed, if you pleaſe, to 
conſider more cloſely than we have yet done, the rule men- 
tioned above; that I mean of uſing diſcernment and choice 
in the ſtudy of the moſt authentic hiſtory, that of not wan- 1 
dering in the light, which is as neceſſary as that of not grop- 
ing in the dark. . | ; 
| | 8 | 
Ma is the fubje& of every hiſtory; and to know him | 
well, we muſt fee him and conſider him, as hiſtory alone can I! 
preſent him to us, in every age, in every country, in every 
ſtate, in life and in death. Hiſtory therefore of all kinds, | 
of civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern nations, 
in ſhort all hiſtory, that deſcends to a ſufficient detail of hu- 
man actions and characters, is uſeful to bring us acquainted 
vith our ſpecies, nay with ourſelves. To teach and to in- 
culcate the general principles of virtue, and the general 
rules of wiſdom and good policy, which refult from ſuch _ 
details of actions and characters, comes for the moſt part, * 
and always ſhould come, expreſsly and directly into the de- l 
ſign of thoſe who are capable of giving ſuch details: and | 
therefore whilſt they narrate as hiſtorians, they hint often 
as philoſophers ; they put into our hands, as it were, on 


EA * 


every proper occaſion, the end of a clue, that ſerves to re- = 
1 us of ſearching, and to guide us in the ſearch of that Fi 
ruth which the example before us either eſtabliſhes or illuſ- '' 
trates. If a writer negle&s this part, we are able how- 4 
ever to ſupply his negle& by our own attention and induſ- BH 
try: and when he gives us 2 good hiſtory of Peruvians or — 


exicans, of Chineſe or Tartars, of Muſcovites or Ne- 9 
roes, we may blame him, but we muſt blame ourſelves = 
| | much ' 
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much more, if we do not make it a good leſſon of philoſo- 
phy. This being the general uſe of hiſtory, it is not to be 


neglected. Every one may make it, who is able to read & 

and to reflect on what he reads: and every one who makes 
it will find, in his degree, the benefit that ariſes from an 05 
early acquaintance contracted in this manner with mankind. 2 
We are not only paſſengers or ſojourners in this world, but ber 
we are abſolute ſtrangers at the firſt ſteps we make in it. the 
Our guides are often ignorant, often unfaithful. By this | W 
map of the country which hiſtory ſpreads before us, we the 
may learn, if we pleaſe, to guide ourſelves. In our jour- 5 
ney through it, we are beſet on every ſide. We are be- x in 
ſieged ſometimes even in our ſtrongeſt holds. Terrors and | me 
temptations, conducted by the paſſions of other men, aſ- | oh 
fault us: and our own paſſions, that correſpond with theſe, - | "hid 
betray us. Hiſtory is a collection of the journals of thoſe It 
who have travelled through the ſame country, and been 1 6 
expoſed to the ſame accidents: and their good and their nol 
ill fucceſs are equally inſtructive. In this purſuit of know- No 
ledge an immenſe field is ſpread to us: general hiſtories, the 
facred and. prophane ; the hiſtories of particular countries, plit 
particular events, particular orders, particular men; me- ee 

morials, anecdotes, travels. But we muſt not ramble in this ik 
field without diſcernment or choice, nor even with theſe muſt | 2 

we ramble too long. | | * 
| | EP | fant 
| As to the choice of authors, who have writ on all theſe ths 
A various ſubjects, ſo much has been ſaid by learned men con- af 
5 cerning all thoſe that deſerve attention, and their ſeveral tha 
*. characters are ſo well eſtabliſned, that it would be a ſort of n 
14 pedantic affectation to lead your lordſhip through ſo volu- wt 
A» minous, and at the ſame time ſo eaſy, a detail. I paſs it os 
4 over therefore in order to obſerve, that as ſoon as we have er 
bl taken this general view of mankind, and of the courſe of Go 
A human affairs in different ages and different parts of the - Gm 
bY world ; we ought to apply, and the ſhortneſs of human life and 
4 confidered, to confine ourſelves almoſt entirely in our ſtudy pro 
154 of hiſtory, to ſuch hiftories as have an immediate relation to Ne 
„ our profeſſions, or to our rank and ſituation in the ſociety to ro 
1 which we belong. Let me inſtance in the profeſſion of di- oh x 
: vinity, as the nobleſt and the moſt important. | | bins 
1. idk 
W per 
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60 1) I Have faid fo much concerning the ſhare which 
divines of all religions have taken in the corruption of hiſto- 
y, that I ſhould have anathemas pronounced againſt me, 
10 doubt, in the eaſt and the weſt, by the dairo, the muſti, 
and the pope, if theſe letters were ſubmutted to eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure ; for ſurely, my lord, the clergy have a better title 
than the ſons of Apollo to be called genus irritabile vatum. 
What would it be, if I went about to ſhew, how many of 
the chriſtian clergy abuſe by miſ-repreſentation and falſe 
- quotation, the hiftory they can no longer corrupt? and yet 
this taſk would not be, even to me, an hard one. But as I 
mean to ſpeak in this place of chriſtian divines alone, ſo I 
mean to ſpeak of ſuch of them particularly as may be called 
divines without any ſneer : of ſuch of them, for ſome ſuch 
I think there are, as believe - themſelves, and would have 


mankind believe, not for temporal but ſpiritual intereſt, 


not for the fake of the clergy, but for the fake of mankind. 
Now it has been long matter of aſtoniſhment to me, how 
ſuch perſons as theſe could take fo much filly pains to eſta- 
bliſh myſtery on metaphyſics, revelation on philoſophy, and 
matters of fact on .abſtra& reaſoning ? A religion founded 
on the authority of a divine miſſion, confirmed by prophecies 
and miracles, appeals to facts: and the facts muſt be proved 
as all other facts that paſs for authentic are proved; for 
faith, ſo reaſonable after this proof, is abſurd before it. If 
they are thus proved, the religion 'will prevail without the 
aſſiſtance of ſo much profound reaſoning : if they are not 
thus proved, the authority of it will ſink in the world even 
with this aſſiſtance. The divines object in their diſputes 


with atheiſts, and they object very juſtly, that theſe men re- | 
quire improper proots ; proofs that are not ſuited to the na- 
ture of the ſubject, and then cavil that ſuch proofs are not 
furniſhed. But what then do they mean, to fall into the 


| ſame abſurdity - themſelves in their diſputes with theiſts, 
and to din improper proofs in ears that are open to proper 
proofs, ? The matter is of great moment, my lord, and 1 
make no excuſe for the zeal which obliges me to dwell a 
little on it. A ſerious and honeſt application to the ſtudy of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and chronology relative to it, is incum- 
bent on ſuch reverend perſons as are here ſpoken of, on a 
double: account : becauſe hiftory alone can furniſh the pro- 


= A that the religion they teach is of God; and be 
cauſe 
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cauſe the unfair manner, in which theſe proofs have been 


and are daily furniſhed, creates prejudices, and gives ad- 


vantages againſt chriſtianity that require to be removed. 
No ſcholar will dare to deny, that falſe hiſtory, as well as 
ſham miracles, has been employed to propagate chriſtianity 


formerly: and whoever examines the writers of our own age 


will find the ſame abuſe of hiſtory continued. Many and 
many inſtances of this abuſe might be produced. It is grown 
into cuſtom, writers copy one another,. and. the miſtake that 
was comniitted,. or the falſhood that was invented by one, is 
adopted by hundreds. | 1055 


ABA DIE ſays in his famous book, that the goſpel of St. 
MaTTHEw 1s cited by CLEMENS biſhop of Rome, a diſciple 


of the apoſtles ; that Baxnapas cites it in his epiſtle ; that 


TIenatius and Por,ycarpe receive it; and that the fame 
fathers, that give teſtimony for Marr w, give it likewiſe 


for Maxx. Nay your lordſhip will find, 1 believe, that 


the preſent biſhop of London in his third paſtoral letter ſpeaks 


to the ſame effect. I will not trouble you nor myſelf with 


any more inſtances of the fame kind. Let this which occur- 
red to me as I was writing ſuffice. It may well ſuffice for 
I preſume the fact advanced by the miniſter and the biſhop is 
a miſtake. If the fathers of the firſt century do mention 
ſome paſſages that are agreeable to what we read in our e- 
vangeliſts, will it follow that theſe fathers had the ſame 
goſpels before them? To fay fo is a manifeſt abuſe of hiſ- 
tory, and quite inexcuſable in writers that knew, or ſhould 
have known, that theſe fathers made uſe of other goſpels, 
wherein ſuch paſſages might be contained, or they might be 
preſerved in unwritten tradition. Beſides which I could al- 
moſt venture to affirm that theſe fathers of the firft century 
do not expreſsly name the goſpels we have of MaTTHEw, 
Maxx, Luxe, and Jonn.*' To the two reaſons that have 
been given why thoſe who make divinity their profeſſion 
ſhould ſtudy hiſtory, particularly eccteſiaſtical hiſtory, with 
an honeſt and ferious application, in order to ſupport 
chriſtianity againſt the attacks of unbelievers, and to 
remove the doubts and prejudices that the unfair pro- 
ceedings of men of their own order have raiſed in minds 
candid but not implicit, willing to be informed but cu- 
rious to examine; to theſe I ſay we may add another 
conſideration that ſeems. to me of no ſmall importance. 
Writers of the Roman religion have attempted to ſhow 

| that 
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that the text of the holy writ is on many accounts inſuffici- 
ent to be the fole criterion of orthodoxy: I apprehend too 
that they have ſhewn it. Sure I am that experience, from 
the firſt promulgation of chriſtianity to this hour, ſhews 
abundantly with how much eaſe and ſucceſs the moſt oppo- 
ſite, the moſt extravagant, nay the moſt impious opinions, 
and the moſt contradictory faiths, may be founded on the 
fame text, and plaufibly defended by the ſame authority. 
Writers of the reformed religion have erected their batteries 
again - tradition; and the only difficulty they had to en- 
counter in this enterprize, lay in levelling and pointing their 
cannon ſo as to avoid demolifhing, in one common ruin, 

the traditions they retain, and thoſe they reject. Each fide 
bas been employed to weaken the cauſe and explode the 
fyſtem of his adverſary : and whilft they have been ſo em- 
ployed, they have jointly laid rheir axes to the root of 
ehriſtianity: for thus men will be apt to reaſon upon what 
they have advanced, If the text has not that authentici- 


blifh it as a divine and a certain rule of faith and prac- 
tice; and if the tradition of the chureh, from the firſt 
ages of it till the days of LUTHER and CaLvin, has been 
corrupted itſelf, and has ferved to corrupt the faith and 
125 of chriftians ; there remains at this time no ftan- 
dard -at all of chriſtianity. By conſequence either this 
religion was not originally of divine inſtitution, or elſe 
« God has not provided effectually for preſerving the ge- 
« nuine purity of it, and the gates of hell have actually 
« prevailed, in contradiction to his promiſe, againft the 
« church.” The beſt effect of this reaſoning that can be 
hoped for, is that men ſhould fall into theifm, and ſubſcribe 
to the firſt propoſition : he muſt be worfe than an atheiſt 
who can affirm the laſt. The dilemma is terrible, my lord. 
Party zeal and private intereſt have formed it: the com- 
mon intereft of chriftianity is deeply concerned to ſolve it. 
w F preſume it can never be ſalved without à more ac- 
curate examination, not only of the chriſtian but of the 
jewifh ſyſtem, than learned men have been hitherto im- 
partial enough and wo. enough to take, or. honeſt 
to communicate. Whilſt the authenticity and ſenſe 

of the text of the bible remain as diſputable, and whilſt the 
tradition of the church remains as problematical, to ſay no 
worſe, as the immenſe labours of the chriſtian 3 
PO evera 
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<« ty, clearneſs, and preciſton which are neeeſſary to eſta- 
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4 ſeveral communions have made them appear to be; chriſtia- al 
U nity may lean on the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, and be iel 
. ſupported by the forcible influence of education: but the of 
1 proper force of religion, that force which ſubdues the mind of 
1 and awes the conſcience by conviction, will be wanting. Dk 
6 | K 3 | vo nr 
43 I nap reaſon therefore to produce divinity, as one inſtance ch 
4 of thoſe profeſſions that require a particular application to fee 
N | the ſtudy. of ſome particular parts of hiſtory: and ſince I an 
| have ſaid ſo much on the ſubject in my zeal for chriſtia- ſt1] 
4 nity, I will add this further. The reſurrection of letters the 
5 was a fatal period: the chriſtian ſyſtem has been attacked as 
and wounded too very ſeverely ſince that time. The defence tha 
6 has been better made indeed by modern divines, than it had the 
_: been by antient fathers and apologiſts. : The moderns have nab 
0 invented new methods of defence, and have abandoned ſome 1 
poſts that were not tenable: but ſtill there are others, in 1 
5 defending which they lie under great diſadvantages. Such mei 
1 are various facts, piouſly believed in former times, but on hiſt 
which the truth of chriſtianity has been reſted very im- law 

prudently in more enlightened ages; becauſe the falſity of 1 

ſome, and the groſs improbability of others are ſo evident, mot 

that inſtead of anſwering the purpoſe for which they were _ of 1 

invented, they have rendered the whole tenor of eccleſiaſ- | LY”s 

tical hiſtory and tradition precarious, ever -fince a. ſtrict but tion 

juſt application of the rules of criticiſm has been made to beer 

them. I touch theſe things lightly ; but if your lordſhip ther 

reflects upon them, you will find reafon perhaps to think will 

as I do, that it is high time the clergy in all chriſtian com- amb 

munions ſhould join their forces, and eftabliſh thoſe: hiſto © till 

rical facts which are the foundations of the whole ſyſtem, ſelve 

on clear and unqueſtionable hiſtorical authority, ſuch as the « 

they require in all caſes of moment from others; reject inſte 

candidly what cannot be thus eſtabliſhed ; and purſue their gain 

enquiries in the ſame ſpirit of truth through all the ages of this 

the church; without any regard to hiſtorians, fathers, or be r 

councils, more than they are ſtrictly entituled to on the face happ 

of what they have tranſmitted to us, on their own, con- climl 

ſiſtency, and on the concurrence of other authority. Our The) 

paſtors would be thus, I preſume, much better employed and | 

than they generally are. Thoſe of the clergy who make that 

religion merely a. trade, who regard nothing more than. they 

the ſubliſtance it affords them, or in higher lite the n . ov 

| | al . 
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and power they enjoy by the means of it, may ſay to them = 
elves that it will laſt their time, or that policy and reaſon + 
of ſtate will preſerve the form of a church when the ſpirit =. 
of religion is extin&t. But thoſe whom I mentioned above, | 
thoſe who act for ſpiritual hot temporal ends, and are de- 
ſirous that men ſhould believe and practiſe the doctrines of 
chriſtianity as well as go to church and pay tithes, will 
feel and own the weight of ſuch conſiderations as theſe ; 
and agree that however the people have been and- may be 
{till amuſed, yet chriſtianity. has been in decay ever ſince 
the rejurrection of letters: and that it cannot be ſupported: 
as it was ſupported before that aera, nor by any other way 
than that which I propoſe, and which a due application to 
the ſtudy of hiſtcry, chronology, and criticiſm, would e- 
nable our divines to Fare no doubt, with ſucceſs. 
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I uicnr inſtance, in other vrofelh ions, the obligation 
men lie under of applying themſelves to certain parts of 
hiſtory, and I can hardly forbear doing it in that of the 
law; in its nature the nobleſt and moſt beneficial to man- 
kind, in its abuſe and debaſement the moſt ſordid and the 
moſt. pernicious. - A lawyer now is nothing more, L ſpeak 
of ninety- nine in an hundred at leaſt, to uſe fome of 'uL- 
LY's words, nifs lepuleius quidam, cautus && acutus, praccs ac- 
tionum, cantor formularum, auceps ſyllabarum. But there have 
been lawyers that were orators, philoſophers, hiſtorians: 
there have been Bacoxs and CLaRkENDOxs, my lord. There 
will be none ſuch any more, till in ſome better age, true 
ambition or the love of fame prevails over avarice: and 
till men find leiſure and encouragement to prepare them- 
ſelves for the exerciſe of this profeſſon, by climbing up to 
the vantage ground, ſo my lord Bacon calls it, of ſcience ; 
inſtead of groveling all their lives below, in a mean but | 
gainful application to all the little arts of chicane. ill 
this happen, the profeſſion of the law will ſcarce deſerve to | 
be ranked among the learned profel ions: and whenever it 
happens, one of the vantage grounds, to which men muſt 
climb, is metaphyſical, and the other hiſtorical knowledge. | 
They muſt pry into the ſecret receſſes of the human heart, 
arid become well acquainted with the whole moral world, 
that they may diſcover the abſtract reaſon of all laws: and 
2 128 7 trace the laws of particular _—_ eſpeciall of 
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82 „„ T TT ER V;- 
their own, from the firſt rough ſketches to the more per- 
fe& draughts; from the firſt cauſes or occaſions that pro- 


duced them, through all the effects good and bad that they 


produced. But I am running inſenſibly into a ſubject, 


which would detain me too long from one that relates more 


immediately to your lordſhip, and with which I intend to 
conclude this long letter. 


(2) I paſs from the conſideration of thoſe profeſſions to 
which particular parts or kinds of hiſtory ſeem to belong: 


and I come to ſpeak of the ſtudy of hiſtory, as a neceſ- 


ſary mean to prepare men for the diſcharge of that duty 
which they owe to their country, and which is common 
to all the members of every ſociety that is conſtituted accor- 
ding to the rules of right reaſon, and with a due regard 
to the common good. I have met in St. Rear's works, 


or ſome other French book, with a ridicule caſt on pri- 
vate men who make hiſtory a political ſtudy, or who ap- 
ply themſelves in any manner to affairs of ſtate. But the 
reflection is too general. In governments ſo arbitrary by 


their conſtitution, that the will of the prince is not only 
the ſupreme but the ſole law, it is ſo far from being a 


duty, that it may be dangerous, and muſt be impertinent 


in men, who are not called by the prince to the admini- 
ſtration of publick affairs, to concern themſelves about it, 
or to fit themſelves for it. The fole vocation there is the 
favour of the court; and whatever deſignation God makes 
by the talents he beſtows, tho it may ſerve, which it ſeldom 
ever does, to direct the choice of the prince, yet I preſume 


that it cannot become a reaſon to particular men, or create a 


duty on them, to devote themſelves to the public ſervice. Look 
on the Turkiſh government. See a fellow taken, from row- 
ing in a common paſſage-boat, by the caprice of the prince: 
ſee him inveſted next day with all the power the ſoldans 
took under the caliphs, or the mayors of the palace under 
the ſucceſſors of CLovis : ſee a whole empire governed by 
the ignorance, inexperience, and arbitrary will of this ty- 
rant, and a few other ſubordinate tyrants, as ignorant and 


unexperienced as himſelf. In France indeed, tho an abſolute 


government, things go a little better. Arts and ſciences 
are encouraged, and here and there an example may be found 


of a man who has riſen by ſome extraordinary talents, a- 
| | amid 
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midſt innumerable examples of men who have arrived at the 
greateſt honours and higheſt poſts by no other merit than 
that of aſſiduous fawning, attendance, or of ſkill in ſome de- 
ſpicable puerile amuſement ; in training waſps, for inſtance, 
to take regular flights like hawks, and ſtoop at flies. The 
nobility of France, like the children of tribute among the 
ancient Saracens and modern Turks, are ſet apart for wars. 
They are bred to make love, to hunt, and to fight: and if 
any of them ſhould acquire knowledge ſuperior to this, they 
would acquire that which might be prejudicial to themſelves, 
but could not become beneficial to their country. The at- 
fairs of ſtate are truſted to other hands. Some have riſen to 
them by drudging long in bufineſs : ſome have been made 
miniſters almoſt in the cradle: and the whole power of the 
government has been abandoned to others in the dotage of 


life. There is a monarchy, an abſolute monarchy too, I 


mean that of China, wherein the adminiſtration of the 
government is carried on, under the direction of the prince, 
ever fince the dominion of the Tartars has been eſtabliſhed, 
by ſeveral claſſes of Mandarins, and according to the deli- 
beration and advice of ſeveral orders of councils : the ad- 


miſſion to which claſſes and orders depends on the abilities 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


of the candidates, as their riſe in them depends on the be- 


haviour they hold, and the improvements they make after- 
wards. Under ſuch a government, it is neither impertinent 


nor ridiculous, in any of the ſubjects who are invited by 


their circumftances, or puſhed to 1t by their talents, to 
make the hiſtory, of their own and of other countries a po- 


litical ſtudy, and to fit themſelves by this and all other ways 
for the fervice of the public. It is not dangerous neither; 
or an honor that outweighs the danger attends it: ſince 
private men have a right by the antient conſtitution of this 
government, as well as councils of ſtate, to repreſent to the 
prince the abuſes of his adminiſtration. But ſtill men have 
not there the ſame occaſion to concern themſelves in the af- 
fairs of the ftate, as the nature of a free government gives 
to the members of it. In our own country, for in our own 
the forms of a free government at leaſt are hitherto preſer- 
ved, men are not only deſigned for the public ſervice by the 
circumſtances of their ſituation, and their talents, all which 
may happen in others: but they are deſigned to it by their 
birth in many caſes, and in all cafes they may dedicate them- 
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84 LETTER TT 
- ſelves to this ſervice, and take in different degrees ſome 
_ in it, whether they are called to it by the prince or 

In abſolute governments, all public ſervice is to the 

rince, and he nominates all thoſe that ſerve the public. 
pr free governments, there is a diſtin and a principal ſer- 
vice due to the ſtate. - Even the king, of ſuch a limited mon- 
archy as ours, is but the firft ſervant of the people. Among 
his ſubjects, ſome are appointed by the conſtitution, and 
others are elected by the people, to carry on the exerciſe of 
the legiſlative power jointly with him, and to controul the 
executive power independently on him. Thus your lord- 
thip is born a member of that order of men, in whom a 
141 third part of the ſupreme power of the government reſides: 
128 and your right to the exerciſe of the power belonging 
to this order not being yet opened, you are choſen into 
=_ another body of men Who have different power and a dif- 
= ferent conſtication, but who poſſeſs another third part of the 
| ſupreme legiſlative authority, for as long a time as the com- 
| miſſion or truſt delegated to them by the people laſts. Free- 
men who are neither born to the firft, nor elected to the fait, 
have a right however to complain, to repreſent, to petition, 
and I add even to do more in caſes of the utmoſt extremity. 
For ſure there cannot be a greater abſurdity, than to affirm that 
the people have a remedy in reſiſtance, when their prince at- 
tempts to enſlave them; but that they have none, when their 
repreſentatives ſell themſelves and them. 
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| Tur ſum of what I have been ſaying is, that in free 
governments, the public ſervice is not confined to theſe 

_ whom the prince appoints to different poſts in the admini- 
{tration under him; that there the care of the ſtate is the 
care of multitudes ; that many are called to it in a parti- 
cular manner by their rank, and by other curcuinſtances of 
their ſituation ; and that even thoſe whom the prince ap- 
points are not only anſwerable to him, but like him, and 
before him, to the nation, for their behaviour in their ſe- 
veral poſts. It can never be 1 impertinent nor :1diculous there- 
fore in ſuch a country, whatever it might be in the abbot of 
Sr. RrAL's, which was Savoy I think; or in Peru, under 
the Incas, where GarciLasS0 DE LA 'Veca ſays it was 
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lawful for none but the nobility to ſtudy for men of 


all degrees to inſtruct theraſelves in thoſe affairs wherein they 
may 
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may be actors, or judges of thoſe that act or controulers 
of thoſe that judge. On the contrary, it is incumbent on 
every man to inſtruct himſelf, as well as the means and op- | >. 
| 
: 


| 

[ 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 


portunities he has permit, concerning the nature and in- . 
tereſts of the government, and thoſe rights and duties that 
belong to him, or to his ſuperiors, or to his inferiors. This 
in general; but in particular, it is certain that the obligati- 19 
ons under which we lie to ſerve our country increaſe, in © 
proportion to the ranks we hold, and the other circumſtances 4 
of birth, fortune, and ſituation that call us to this ſervice ; F 
and above all to the talents which God has given us to per- ; 


form it. 


I is in this view, that I ſhall addreſs to your lordſhip 
whatever I have further to ſay on the ſtudy of hiſtory. 
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From what period modern hiſtory rs pecuharly 


_ ufefut to the ſervice of our country, vix. 
From the end of the fifteenth century to the 


prefent. 


The divifon of this into three particular pe- 


_ riods : 


In order to a ſteteh of the hiſtory and ſtate f 


Europe from that time. 


nature of our government, and by the talents God has 
given you, attached for life to the ſervice of your country ; 
fince genius alone cannot enable you to go through this 


| ſervice with honor to yourſelf and advantage to your coun- 


try, whether you ſupport or whether you oppoſe the ad- 
miniſtrations that ariſe ; ſince a great ſtock of knowledge, 
acquired betimes and continually improved, is neceſſary to 


this end; and fince one part of this ſtock muſt be collected 


from the ſtudy of hiſtory, as the other part is to be gained 
by obſervation and experience, I come now to fpeak to your 
lordſhip of ſuch hiſtory as has an immediate relation to the 
great duty and buſineſs of your life, and of the method to 
be obſerved in this ſtudy. The notes I have by me, which 
were of ſome litile uſe thus far, ſerve me no farther, and 
T have no books to conſult. No matter ; I ſhall be able 
to explain my thoughts without their aſſiſtance, and leſs 
liable to be tedious. I hope to be as full and as exact on 


memory alone, as the manner in which I ſhall treat the 


ſubject requires me to be. | 


I Sar then, that however cloſely affairs are linked to- 
gether in the progrefiion of governments, and how much 
ſoever events that follow are dependant on thoſe that pre- 
cede; the whole connexion dinimiſhes to ſight as the chain 
lengthens ; till at laſt 1t ſeems to be broken, and the links 
that are continued from that point bear no proportion nor 
any ſimilitude to the former. I would not. be underſtood 

te 


QINCE then you are, my lord, by your birth, by the 
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to ſpeak only of thoſe great changes, that are wrought by 
a concurrence of extraordinary events; for inſtance the ex- 
pulfion of one nation, the deſtruction of one government, 
and the eftabliſhment of another : but even of thoſe that 
are wrought in the ſame governments and among the ſame 
people, ſlowly and almoſt imperceptibly, by the neceſſary 
effects of time, and flux condition of human affairs. When 
ſuch changes as theſe happen in ſeveral ſtates about the ſame 
time, and conſequently affect other ſtates by their vicinity, 
and by many different relations which they frequently bear 
to' one another ; then-is one of thoſe periods formed, at 
which the chain ſpoken of is fo broken as to have little or 


no real or viſible connexion with that which we ſee con- 
tinue. A new ſituation, different from the former, begets 


new intereſts in the fame proportion of difference; not in 
this or that particular ſtate alone, but in all thoſe that are 


concerned by vicinity or other relations, as I ſaid juſt now, 
in one general ſyſtem of policy. New intereſts beget new 
maxims of government, and new methods of conduct. Theſe, 
in their turns, beget new manners, new habits, new cuſtoms. 
The longer this new conftitution of affairs continues, the 
more will this difference increaſe : and altho ſome analogy 
may remain long between what preceded and what ſucceeds 


ſuch a period, yet will this analogy ſoon become an object 
of mere curioſity, not of profitable enquiry. Such a period 
therefore is, in the true ſenſe of the words, an epocha or an 
aera, a point of time at which you ſtop, or from which you 
reckon forward. I ſay forward; becauſe we are not to ſtudy 
in the. preſent caſe, as chronologers compute, backward. 
Should we perſiſt to carry our reſearches much higher, and 
to puſh them even to ſome other period of the ſame kind, we 
thould miſemploy our time : the cauſes then laid having 


ſpent themſelves, the ſeries of effects derived from them 


being over, and our concern in both conſequently at an 
end. But a new ſyſtem of cauſes and effects, that ſubſiſts 
in our time, and whereof our conduct is to be a part, ariſing 
at the laſt period, and all that paſſes in our time being de- 


pendant on what has paſſed ſince that period, or being im- 


mediately relative to it, we are extremely concerned to be 
well informed about all thoſe paſſages. To be intirely ig- 


norant about the ages that precede this aera would be ſhame- 


ful. Nay ſome indulgence may be had to a temperate cu- 
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i} rioſity in the review of them. But to be learned about them 
| is a ridiculous affectation in any man who means to be uſe- 
l ful to the preſent age. Down to this aera let us read hiſ- 


. tory : from this aera, and down to our own time, let us N 

ſtudy It. | 6 
if Taz end of the ffieenth century ſeems to be juſt ſuch 

| a period as J have been deſcribing, for thoſe who live in the 


| eighteenth, and who inhabit the weſtern part of Europe. 
| A little before, or a little after this point of time, all thoſe 
5 events happened, and all thoſe revolutions began, that have K 

produced ſo vaſt a change in the manners, cuſtoms, and in- 6 
tereſts of particular nations, and in the whole policy ec- | 1 
cleſiaſtical and civil of theſe parts of the world. I muſt 5 
deſcend here into ſome detail, not of hiſtories, collections, if 
or memorials ; for all theſe are well enough known : and h 
tho the contents are in the heads of few, the books are in RE 
the hands of many. But inſtead of ſhewing your lordſhip 5 
where to look, I ſhall contribute more to your entertain- F.-Y 
ment and inſtruction, by marking out, as well as my me- 5 
mory will ſerve me to do it, what you are to look for, and 85 
by furniſhing a kind of clue to your ſtudies. I ſhall give, 5 
according to cuſtom, the firſt place to religion. | 1 
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A view of the eccleſiaſtical Government of 
Europe from the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century. 


BSERVE then, my lord, that the demolition of the 
papal throne was not attempted with ſucceſs till the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century. If you are curious to 
caſt your eyes back, you will find BeExENGER in the eleventh, 
who was ſoon filenced; ARNoLDUS in the ſame, who 
was ſoon hanged ; Val po in the twelith, and our 
Wick Lr in the fourteenth, as well as others per 


haps whom I do not recollect. Sometimes the doctrines of ile nah - 
the church were alone attacked, and ſometimes the doctrine 

the diſcipline, and the uſurpations of the pope. But little 

fires, kind led in corners of a dark world, were ſoon ſtifled by 
that great abettor of chriſtian unity, the häng-man. When 
they ſpread and blazed out, as in the e e he Albigeois 
and of the Huſſites, armies were raiſed to extinguiſh them by 
torrents of blood; and ſuch ſaints as Dominic, with the 
crucifix in their hands. inſtigated the troops to the utmoſt 


barbarity. Your lordſhip will find that the church of Rome 


was maintained by ſuch charitable and falutary means, a- 
mong others, till the period ſpoken of: and you will be cu- 
rious, I am ſure, to enquire how this period came to be 


more fatal to her than any former conjuncture? A multitude 
of circumſtances, which you will eaſily trace in the hiſto- 
ries of the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, to go no further 
back, concurred to bring about this great event: and a 
multitude of others, as eaſy to be traced, concurred to 
hinder the demolition from becoming total, and to prop the 
tottering fabric. Among theſe circumſtances, there is one 
leſs complicated and more obvious than others, which was 
of principal and univerſal influence. The art of printing 
had been invented about forty or fifty years before the pe 
riod we fix: from that time, the reſurrection of letters 
haſtened on a-pace; and at this period they had made great 
progreſs, and were cultivated with great application. Ma- 
HOMET the ſecond drove them out of the eaſt into the weſt- 
and the popes proved worſe politicians than the mufties in 
ao reſpect. Nichols the fifth encouraged learning and 
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learned men. Sixrus the fourth was, if J miſtake not, a 
great collector of books at leaft, and Lxo the tenth was the 
patron of every art and ſcience. The magicians themſelves 
broke the charm by which they had bound mankind for fo 
many ages: and the adventure of that knight-errant, who, 
thinking tnmfelf happy in the arms of a celeſtial nymph, 
found that he was the miſerable ſlave of an infernal hag, 
was in ſome fort renewed. As ſoon as the means of ac- 
quiring and ſpreading information grew common, it is no 


wonder that a ſyſtem was unravelled, which could not have 


been woven with ſucceſs in any ages, but thoſe of groſs ig- 
norance and credulous ſuperſtition. I might point out to 
your lordſhip many other immediate cauſes, ſome general 
hke this that I have mentioned, and ſome particular. The 
2 

the fifteenth century, and in the council of Conſtance, had 
occaſioned prodigious fcandal. Two or three vicars of 
CnRIST, two or three infallible heads of the church roam- 
ing about the world at a time, furniſhed matter of ridi- 
cule as well as fcandal ; and whilft they appealed, for fo 
they did in effect, to the laity, and reproached and excom- 
municated one another, they taught the world what to 
think of the inſtitution as well as exerciſe of the papal au- 
thority. The fame leſſon was taught by the council of 
Piſa that preceded, and by that of Bafle that followed the 
council of Conſtance. The horrid crimes of ALEXANDER 
the fixth, the fawcy ambition of JoLrvs the ſecond, the 
immenſe profuſion and ſcandalous exactions of LEO the 
tenth ; all theſe events and characters, following in a con- 
tinued ſeries from the beginning of one century, prepared 
the way for the revolution that happened in the beginning 
of the next. The ſtate of Germany, the ſtate of England, 
and that of the North, were particular cauſes, in theſe ſe- 
veral countries, of this revolution. Such were many re- 
markable events that happened about the ſame time, and a 
little before it, in theſe and in other nations; and ſuch 
were likewiſe the characters of many of the princes of that 
age, ſome of whom favoured the reformation like the elec- 
tor of Saxony, on a principle of conſcience, and moſt of 


whom favoured it, juſt as others oppoſed it, on a principle 


of intereſt. This your lordſhip will diſcover manifeſtly to 
have been the caſe; and the fole difference you' will find 
between HENRY the eighth and Francis the firſt, one of 

whom 


great ſchiſm, for inftance, that ended in the beginning of 
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whom ſeparated from the pope as the other adhered to him, 


is this: Henzy the eighth divided, with the ſecular clergy 


and his people, the ſpoil of the pope, and his ſatellites, the 


monks: FRAxcis the firſt divided, with the pope, the 


ſpoil of his clergy, ſecular and regular, and of his people. 


With the ſame impartial eye that your lordſhip ſurveys the 


abuſes of religion, and the corruptions of the church: as 


well as court of Rome, which brought on the reformation - 


at this period; you will obſerve the characters and conduct 
of thoſe who began, who propagated, and who favoured. 
the reformation : and from your obſervation of theſe, as 


well as of the unſyſtematical manner in which it was car- 


ried on at the ſame time in various places, and of the want 
of concert, nay even of charity, among the reformers, you 
will learn what to think of the ſeveral religions that unite 


in their oppoſition to the Roman, and yet hate one ano- 


ther moſt heartily; what to think of the ſeveral ſects that 
have ſprouted, hke ſuckers, from the ſame great roots; 

and what the true principles are of proteſtant eccleſiaſti- 
cal policy. This policy had no being till LurRHER made 
his eſtabliſhment in Germany ; till ZWINGLIUS began ano- 
ther in Swiſſerland, which Carvin carried on and, like 
AMERICUs VEsPUTIUs who followed Cn Co- 
LUMBUS, robbed the firſt adventurer of his honor; and till 
the reformation in our country was perfected under Epw arD 


the ſixth and ELIZABETH. Even popith eccleſiaſtical po- 


licy is no longer the ſame ſince that aera. His holineſs is no 


longer at the head of the whole weſtern church: and to 
keep the part that adheres to him, he is obliged to looſen 
their chains, and to lighten his yoke. The ſpirit and pre- 
tenſions of his court are the ſame, but not the power. He 
governs by expedient and management more, and by au- 
| thority leſs. His decrees and his briefs are in danger of be- 


5 


ing refuſed, explained away, or evaded, unleſs he negociates 
their acceptance before he gives them, governs in concert 


with his flock, and feeds his ſheep according to their hu- 


mor and intereſt. In ſhort, his excommunications, that 


made the greateſt emperors tremble, are deſpiſed by the 


| loweſt members of his own communion ; and the remain- 


ing attachment to him has been, from this aera, rather a 


political expedient to preſerve an appearance of unity, than 


a principle of conſcience ; whatever ſome bigotted princes 
| | may have thought, whatever ambitious prelates and hire- 


ling 
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ling ſeriblers may have taught, and whatever a people 


worked up to enthuſiaſm by fanatical preachers may have 


acted. Proofs of this would be eaſy to draw, not only 
from the conduct of ſuch princes as FERDINAND the firſt 
and MAax1MILIan the ſecond, who could ſcarce be eſteemed 
papiſts tho they continued in the pope's communion ; but 
even from that of princes who perſecuted their proteſtant 
ſubjects with great -vialence. Enough has been faid, I 
think, to ſhew your lordſhip how little need there is of go- 
ing up higher than the beginning of the ſixteenth century 
in the ſtudy of hiſtory, to acquire all the knowledge neceſ- 
fary at this time in eceleſiaſtical policy, or in cicil policy as 
far as it is relative to this. Hiſtorical monuments of this 
ſort are in every man's hand, the facts are ſufficiently ve- 
rified, and the entire ſcenes lie open to our obſervation : 
even that ſcene of ſolemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent, impoſes on no man who reads Paolo, 
as well as PALLAVICINI, and the letters of VarGas. 
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* view of the civil government of Europe i in 


the beginning of the ſixteenth N 


J. to France. 


A vexy little higher need we go, to ao thoſe great 
changes in the civil conſtitutions of the principal nations of 


Europe, in the partition of power among them, and by 
conſequence in the whole ſyſtem of European policy, which 


have operated ſo ſtrongly for more than two centuries, and 
which operate ſtill, I will not affront the memory of our 
Henky the ſeventh ſo much as to compare him to Lewis 


the eleventh : and yet I perceive ſome reſemblance between 
them; which would perhaps appear greater, if PaiLie of 
Commines had wrote the hiſtory of Henzy as well as that 
of LEwIS; or if my lord Bacon had wrote that of Etwis 


as well as that of Henry. This prince came to the crown 
of England a little before the cloſe of the fifteenth cen- 
tury : and Lxwis began his reign in France about twenty 
years ſooner. Theſe reigns make remarkable periods in the 
hiſtories of both nations. To reduce the power, privileges, 
and poſſeſſions of the nobility, and to increaſe the wealth 


and authority of the crown, was the principal object of 


both. In this their ſucceſs was ſo great, that the conſtitu- 


tions of the two governments have had, ſince that time, 


more reſemblance, in name and in form than i in reality, to 
the conſtitutions that prevailed before. Lzw1s the eleventh 
was the firſt, ſay the French, qui mit les rois hors de page. 
The independency of the nobility had rendered the ſtate of 


| his predeceſſors very dependant, and their power precarious. 


They were the ſovereigns of great vaſſals ; but theſe vaſ- 
ſals were ſo powerful, that one of them was ſometimes a- 
ble, and two or three of them always, to give Jaw to the 
ſovereign. Before Lewis came to the crown, the Engliſh 
had been driven out of their poſſeſſions in France, by the 
poor character of Henxy the ſixth, the domeſtic troubles 
of his reign, and the defection of the houſe of Burgundy 
from his alliance, much more than by the ability of Cu ar- 
LEs the ſeventh, who ſeems to have been neither a greater 
hero nor a greater politician than Henry the fixth ; and 
even than by the vigour and union of the French no- 


bility in his ſervice, Aſter LEWIS came to the crown, Ep- 


WARD 
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WARD the fourth made a ſhew of carrying the war again into 
France; but he ſoon returned home, and your lordſhip will 
not be at a loſs to find much better reaſons for his doing ſo, 
in the ſituation of his affairs and the characters of his allies, 
than thoſe which Pa1Lie of Commines draws from the arti- 


nce of Lewis, from his good cheer and his penſions. Now 
from this time our pretenſions on France were in effect given 
up: and CHARLES the bold, the laſt prince of the houſe of 


Burgundy being killed, LR MIS had no vaſſal able to moleſt 


him. He re- united the dutchy of Burgundy and Artois to 


his crown, he acquired Provence by gift, and his ſon Britany 
by marriage: and thus France grew in the courſe of a few 
years into that great and compact body which we behold at 


this time. The hiſtory of France, before this period, is like 
that of Germany, a complicated hiſtory of ſeveral ſtates and 


ſeveral intereſts; ſometimes concurring like members of the 
ſame monarchy, and ſometimes warring on one another. 
Since this period, the hiſtory of France is the hiſtory of one 
ſtate under a more uniform and orderly government; the hiſ- 
tory of a monarchy wherein the prince is poſſeſſor of ſome, 


as well as lord of all the great fieffes: and, the authority of ma- 


ny tyrants" centering in one, tho the people are not become 
more free, yet the whole ſyſtem of domeſtic policy is entirely 


changed. Peace at home is better ſecured, and the nation 
grown fitter to carry war abroad. The governors of great 


provinces and of ſtrong fortreſſes have oppoſed their king, and 
taken arms againit his authority and commiſſion fince that 
time: but yet there is no more reſemblance between the au- 
thority and pretenſions of theſe governors, or the nature and 
occaſions of theſe diſputes, and the authority and pretenſions 
of the vaſſals of the crown in former days, or the nature and 


occaſions of their diſputes with the prince and with one ano- 


ther, than there is between the antient and the preſent peers 
of France. In a word, the conſtitution is ſo altered, that any 
knowledge we can acquire about it, in the hiſtory that pre- 
cedes this period, will ſerve to little purpoſe in our ſtudy of 
the hiſtory that follows it, and to leſs purpoſe ſtill in aſſiſting 
us to judge of what paſſes in the preſent age. The kings 
of France ſince that time, more maſters at home, have 
been able to exert themfelves more abroad: and they 
began to do ſo immediately; for CuyarLes the eighth, 
ſon and ſuceeſſor of Lewis the eleventh, formed great 
deſigns of foreign conqueſts, tho they were diſappointed 
by his inability, by the levity of the nation, and. by ” 

ther 
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ther cauſes. Lx wis the twelfth and Fzaxc1s the firſt, but 
eſpecially Francis, meddled deep in the affairs of Europe: 
and tho the ſuperior genius of FERDINAND called the ca- 


tholic, and the ſtar of CHARLES the fifth pang, againſt 


them, yet the efforts they made ſhew ſufficiently how the 


ſtrength and importance of this monarchy were increaſed in 


their time. From whence we may date likewiſe the rivalſhip 
of the houſe of France, for we may reckon that of Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this occaſion, and the houſe 
of Auſtria ; that continues at this day, and that has coſt ſo 
much blood and fo much treaſure in the courſe of it. 


II. In England. 


Tno the power and influence of the nobility ſunk in the 
great change that began under Henzy the ſeventh in Eng- 
land, as they did in that which began under LEWIS the 


eleventh in France; yet the new conſtitutions that theſe 
changes produced were very different. In France the lords 


alone loſt, the king alone gained; the clergy held their poſ- 
ſeſſions and their immunities, and the people remained in a 
ſtate of mitigated ſlavery. But in England the people gain- 
ed as well as the crown. The commons had already a ſhare 
in the legiſlature ; fo that the power and influence of the 
lords being broke by HENRY the ſeventh, and the property 
of the commons increaſing by the ſale that his ſon made of 
church-lands, the power of the latter increaſed of courſe by 


this change in a conſtitution, the forms whereof were fa- 


vourable to them. The union of the roſes put an end to 
the civil wars of York and Lancaſter, that had ſucceeded 
thoſe we commonly call the barons wars : and the humor of 
warring in France, that had laſted near four hundred years 
under the Normans and Plantagenets, for plunder as well as 
conqueſt, was ſpent. Our temple of Janus was ſhut by 
Hg NR the ſeventh. We neither laid waſte our own nor 
other countries any longer : and. wiſe laws and a wife go- 
vernment changed inſenſibly the manners, and gave a new 


turn to the ſpirit, of our people. We were no longer the 


free-booters we had been. Our nation maintained her re- 
putation in arms whenever the public intereſt or the public 
authority required it; but war ceaſed to be, what it had 
| been; 
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been, our principal and almoſt our ſole profeſſion. The arts 
of peace prevailed among us. We became huſbandmen, 
manufacturers, and merchants, and we emulated neigh- 
bouring nations in literature. It is from this time that we 
ought to ſtudy the hiſtory of our country, my lord, with 
the utmoſt application. We are not much concerned to 
know with critical accuracy what were the ancient forms of 
ur parliaments, concerning which however there 1s little 
room for diſpute from the reign of Hexxy the third at leaſt; 
nor in thort the whole ſyitem of our civil conſtitution before 
Hewav the ſeventh, and of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution be- 


fore He vx the eighth. But he who has not ſtudied and ac- 


quired a thorough knowledge of them both, from theſe pe- 
riods down to the preſent time, in all the variety of events 
by which they have been affected, will be very unfit to 
Judge or to take care of either, Juſt as little are we con- 
cerned to know, in any nice detail, what the conduct of our 
princes, relatively to their neighbours on the continent was, 
before this period, and at a time when the partition of power 
and a multitude of other circumſtances rendered the whole 
3 ſyſtem of Europe fo vaſtly different from that which 

as exiſted ſince. But he who has not traced this conduct 
from the period we fix, down to the preſent age, wants a 
principal part of the knowledge that every Engliſh miniſter 
of ſtate ſhould have. Ignorance in the reſpects here ſpoken of 
is the leſs pardonable, becauſe we have more and more au- 
thentic means of information concerning this, than concern- 
ing any other period. Anecdotes enow to glut the curioſity 
of ſome perſons, and to ſilence all the captions cavils of o- 
thers, will never be furniſhed by any portion of hiſtory ; 
nor indeed can they according to the nature and courſe of 
human affairs: but he who is content to read and ob ſerve, 
like a ſenator and a ſtateſman, will find in our own and in 
foreign hiſtorians as much information as he wants, concern- 
ing the affairs of our iſland, her fortune at home and her con- 
duct abroad, from the fifteenth century to be the eighteenth. 
I reter to foreign hiſtorians, as well as to our own, for 
this ſeries of our own hiſtory; not only becauſe it is reaſon- 
able to ſee in what manner the hiſtorians of other countries 
have related the tranfactions wherein we have been concern- 
ed, and what judgment they have made of our conduct 
domeſtic and foreign, but for another reaſon likewiſe. 
Our nation has furniſhed as ample and as important matter. 


good 
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good and bad, for hiltory, as any nation under the ſun: and 
yet we mult yield the palm in writing hiſtory moſt certainly 
to the Italians and to the French, and 1 fear even to the Ger- 
mans. The only two pieces of hiſtory we have, in any re- 
ſpect to be compared with the antient, are, the reign of 
Henky the ſeventh by my lord Bacox, and the hiſtory of 
our civil wars in the laſt century by your noble anceſtor my 
lord chancellor CLARENDOR. But we have no general hit- 
tory to be compared with ſome of other countries: neither 
have we, which I lament much more, particular hiſtories, 
except the two I have mentioned, nor writers of memorials, 
nor collectors of monuments and anecdotes, to vie in num- 
ber or in merit with thoſe that foreign nations can boaſt ; 
from ComminEs, Guiccitarpin, Du BELLay, PaoLo, 
Davita, Trvanus, and a multitude of others, down 
through the whole period that I propoſe to your lordſhip. 
But altho this be true to our ſhame ; yet it is true likewiſe 
that we want no neceſſary means of information. They lie 
open to our mdaſtry and our diſcernment. Foreign writers 


are for the moſt part ſcarce worth reading when they fpeak 


of our domeſtic affairs, nor are our Engliſh Writers for 


the moſt Part of greater Value when they ſpeak of 
foreign affairs. In this mutual defect the writers of other 
countries are, I think, more excuſable than ours: for the 


nature of our government, the political principles in which 


| we are bred, our diſtinct intereſts as iſlanders, and the com- 


| 


plicated various intereſts and humours of our parties, all 
theſe are ſo peculiar to ourſelves, and ſo different from the 
' notions, manners, and habits of other nations, that it is not 


wonderful they ſhould be puzzled or ſhould fall into error, 


when they undertake to give relations of events that reſult 


from all theſe, or to paſs any judgment upon them, . But as 
theſe hiſtorians are mutually defective, ſo they mutually ſup- 


ply each others defects. We muſt compare them therefore, 
make uſe of our diſcernment, and draw our concluſions from 
both. If we proceed in this manner, we have an. ample 


fund of hiſtory in our power, from whence to collect ſuffici- 
ent authentic information : and we muſt proceed in this man- 
ner, even with our own hiſtorians of different religions, 
ſects, and parties, or run the riſque of being mifled by do- 
meſtic ignorance and prejudice in this caſe, as well as by fo- 
reign ignorance and prejudice in the other. | 

| III. ln Spain and the Empire. * 

Spas fi gured little in Europe till the latter part of the fif- 
teznth century; til! Caſtile and Arragon were united by the 
„ | © marriage 
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marriage of FEN DIN AND and IsaBELLA; till the total ex- 

pulfion of the Moors, and till the diſcovery of the Weſt- In- 

into immenſe power; but, the heir of FERDINAND and ISA 
ELLA, being heir likewiſe of the houfes of Burgundy and Au- 

he ſuch an extent of dominion accrued to him by all theſe 

ſucceſſions, and ſuch an addition of rank and authority by his 


election to the empire, as no prince had been maſter of in 


Europe from the days of CHARLES the great. It is proper 
to obſerve here how the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor; becauſe the effects of this alteration 
have been great. When Roporynvs of Papſburg was 
Thoſe in the year one thouſard two hundred and ſeventy, or 
about that time, the poverty and the low eſtate of this 
prince, who had been marſhal of the court to a king of Bo- 
222A was an inducement to ele him. The diſorderly and 
lawleſs ſtate of the Empire made the princes of it in thoſe 
days unwilling to have a more powerful head. But a contrary 
maxim took place at this aera: CHnarLEs the fifth and 
Fa anc1s the if, the two moſt powerful princes of Europe, 
vere the ſole candidates; for the elector of Saxony, who is 
faid to havedeclined, was rather unable to ſtand in compe- 
tition with them: and CHaRLEs was Choſen by the unani- 
mous ſuffrages of the eleQoral college, if I miſtake not. 
Another CHaRLEs, CHARLES the fourth, who was made 
emperor yy enough on the depoſition of LEWIS of Ba- 
varia, and about one hundred and fifty years before, ſeems to 
me to have contributed doubly to eſtabliſh this maxim ; by the 
wile conſtitutions that he eee to paſs, that united the em- 
pire in a more orderly form and better ſyſtem of Govern- 


ment; and by alienating the imperial revenues to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they were no longer ſufficient to ſupport an empe- 


ror who had not great revenues of his own. The ſame max- 


23m and other circumſtances have concurred to keep the em 


Pire in this family ever fince, as it had been often before ; 
and this family having large dominions in the empire and lar- 
ger pretenſions as well as dominions out of it, the other ſtates 
of Europe, France, Spain and England particularly have 
been more concerned fince this period in the affairs of Ger- 
many than they were before it: and by conſequence the hiſ- 
tory of Germany, from the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, is of importance, and a neceſſary part of that know- 
ledge which your lordſhip deſires to acquire. 
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After this, not only Spain took a new form, and grew 
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Tus Dutch commonwealth was not formed till near- a 
century later. But as ſoon as it was formed, nay even whilſt 


it was forming, theſe provinces that were loſt to 'obſervation, 
among the many that compoſed the dominiqns of Burgundy 
and Auftria, became ſo conſiderable a part of the political 
ſyſtem of Europe, that their hiſtory muſt be ſtudied by every 
man who would inform himſelf of this fyſtem. 3 
Soon after this ſtate had taken being, others of a more an · 
cient original began to mingle in thoſe diſputes and wars, 
thoſe councils, negociations and treaties, that are to be the 
p incipal objects of your lordſhip's application in the ſtudy of 
hiſtory. That of the northern crowns deſerves your attention 


little, before the laſt century. Till the election of FaBDpE- 


RIC the firſt to the crown of Denmark, and till that wonder- 
ful revolution which the firſt Gus r Avus brought about in 
Sweden, it is nothing more than a confuſed rhapſody of events, 
in which the great kingdoms and ſtates of Europe neither had 
any coneern, nor took any part, From the time J have 
mentioned, the northern crowns have turned their counſels 
and their arms often ſouthwards, and Sweden particularly 


wich prodigious effect. 


To what purpoſe ſhould I trouble your lordſhip with the 


mention of hiſtories of other nations? They are either ſuch 

as have no relation to the knowledge you would acquire, like 

that of the Poles, the Muſcovites, or the Turks: or they 
are ſuch as, having an occaſional or a fecondary relation to 
it, fall of courfe into your ſcheme ; like the hiſtory of Italy 
for inſtance, which is ſometimes a part of that of France, 
ſometimes of that of Spain, and ſometimes of that of Ger- 

many. The thread of hiſtory, that you are to keep, is that 
of the nations who are and mult always be concerned in the 
| ſame ſcenes of action with your own. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal nations of the weſt. Things that have no immediate 
relation to your own country, or ta them, are either too re- 
mote, or too minute, to employ much of your time: and 
their hiſtory and your own is, for all your purpoſes, the whole, 
_ hiſtory of Europe. | 


Tus two great powers, that of France and that of Auſtria 


being formed, and a rivalthip eſtabliſhed by conſequence 
between them; it began to be the intereſt of their neigh- 
bours to oppoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt enterprizing of the 
two, and to be the ally and friend of the weakeft. From 
hence aroſe the notion of ballance of power in Europe on 
the equal poize of which the ſafety and tranquility of all 
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muſt depend. To deſtroy the equality of this ballance has 


been the aim of each of theſe rivals in his turn: and to 
hinder it from being deſtroyed, by preventing too much 
power from falling into one ſcale, has been the principle of 
all the wiſe councils of Europe, relatively to France and to the 
houſe of Auſtria, through the whole period that began at the 
aera we have fixed, and ſubſiſts at this hour. To make a 


careful and juſt obſervation, therefore of the riſe and decline 
of theſe powers, in the two Jaſt centuries and in the preſent, 


of the projets which their ambition formed, of the means 
they employed to carry theſe projects on with ſucceſs, of the 
means employed by others to defeat them, of the iſſue of all 
theſe endeavours in war and in negociation, and particularly 
to bring your obſervations home to your own country and 


your own uſe ; of the conduct that England held, to her 


honour or diſhonour, to her advantage or diſadvantage, in 
every one of the numerous and important conjunctures that 
happened—ought to be the principal ſuhject of your lord- 


ſhip's attention in reading and reflecting on this part of mo- 


dern hiſtory. . 
No to this purpoſe you will find it of great uſe, my 
lord, when you have a general plan of the hiſtory in your 


mind, to go over the whole again in another method, which 


I propoſe to be this. Divide the entire period into ſuch par- 
ticular periods as the general courſe of affairs will mark out 
to you ſufficiently, by the riſe of new conjunctures, or different 
ſchemes of conduct, and of different theatres of action. Ex- 


amine this period of hiſtory as you would examine a tragedy 


or a comedy; that is, take firſt the idea or a general notion 
of the whole, and after that examine every act and every 
ſcene apart. Conſider them in themſelves, and conſider 
them relatively to one another. Read this hiſtory as you would 
that of any ancient period; but ſtudy it afterwards, as it 


would not be worth your while to ſtady the other; nay as 
you could not have in your power the means of ſtudying the 


other, if the ſtudy was really worth your while. The for- 
mer part of this period abounds in great hiſtorians : and the 
latter Part is ſo modern, that even tradition is authentic e- 
nough to ſupply the want of good hiſtory ; if we are curious 
to enquire, and if we hearken to the living with the ſame im- 
partiality and freedom of Judgment as we read the dead : and 
he that does one will do the other. The whole period a- 
bounds in memorials, in collections of public acts and mo- 


numents, of private letters, and of treaties. All theſe muſt 
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come into your plan of ſtudy, my lord: many not to be read 
through, but all to be conſulted and compared. They muſt 
not lead you, I think, to your enquiries, but your enquiries 
muſt lead you to them. By joining hiſtory and that Which 
we call the materia hiſtorica together in this manner, and 
by drawing your information from both, your lordſhip will 
acquire not only that knowledge which many have in ſome 
degree, of the great tranſactions that have paſſed, and the 
great events that have happened in Europe during this period, 
and of their immediate and obvious cauſes and conſequences ; 
but your lordſhip will acquire a much ſuperior knowledge, and 
ſuch a one as very ſew Men poſſeſs almoſt in any degree, a 
knowledge of the true political ſyſtem of Europe during this 
time. You will ſee it in it's primitive principles, in the con- 
ſtitutions of governments, the ſituations of countries, their 
national and true intereſts, the characters and the religion 
of People, and other permanent circumſtances. You wall 
trace it through all its fluctuations, and obſerve how the ob- 
jects vary ſeldom, but the means perpetually, according to 
the different characters of princes and of thoſe who govern; 
the different abilities of thoſe who ſerve; the courſe of ac- 
cidents, and a multitude of other irregular and contingent 


circumſtances. 


THe particular periods into which the whole period ſhould 
be divided, in my opinion, are theſe. 1. From the fifteenth 
to the end of the ſixteenth century. 2. From thence to the 
Pyrenean treaty. 3. From thence down to the preſent 
time. | 

Your lordſhip will find this diviſion as apt and as proper, 
relatively to the particular hiſtories of England, France, Spain, 


and Germany, the principal nations concerned, as it is rela- 
tively to the general hiſtory of Europe. 


Tus death of Queen ELIZABETR, and the acceſſion of 
king James the firſt, made a vaſt alteration in the govern- 
ment of our nation at. home, and in her conduct abroad, 
about the end of the firſt of theſe periods. The wars that 


religion occaſioned, and ambition fomented, in France, 


through the reigns of FRAN CIS the ſecond, CHARLES the 
ninth, Henry the third, and a part of HENRxX the fourth, 
ended: and the furies of the league were cruſhed by this 
great prince, about the ſame time. Pxr1L1P the ſecond of 
Spain marks this period likewiſe by his death, and by the 
exhauſted condition in which he left the monarchy he go- 
verned ; which took the lead no longer in diſturbing the 
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_e of munkind, but Ard « fecbhd part in abetting the 
pdtry and ambition of FERDINAND the ſecond and the 
*hird. The thirty years war that devaſted Germany did not 
begin till the eighteenth year of the ſeventeenth century, 
bur the ſeeds of it were ſowing ſometime before, and even 
At the end of the ſixteenth. FERDꝗTWAND the firſt and 
MaAAHILIAN had ſhewn much lenity and moderation in 


*he diſputes and troubles that aroſe on account of religion 


Under Roo rnUs and Marr 1s, us the ſucceſſion of 
their couſin FPexDiNanD Approached, the fires that were co- 
vered began to ſmoak and 'fofparkle : and if the war did not 
begin with this century, che preparation for it, and the ex- 
pectation of it did. | 

Tus ſecond period ends in one thouſand fix hundred and 
[fxby, che year of tte reſtoration of CHñARLES the ſecond to 


the throne of Bagland; when our civil wars tand all the diſ- 


(orders Which 'CrRoMWELL's uſurpation had produced were 
over: and therefore a remarkable point of time, with reſ- 
pet to our country. It is no lefs remarkable with reſpect 
to Germany, Spain, and France. | 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects of the German 
branch of Auſtria had been entirely defeated, the peace of 
the empire had been reſtored, and almoſt a new conſtitution 
formed, or an old one revived, by the treaties of Weſtphalia 
may the irnperial eagle Was not only fallen, but her wings 
Were clipped. 


As to Spain; the Spaniſhi branch was fallen as low twelve 


years afterwards, that is in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty. 'PHILFfP the i fecond left his ſusceſſors a ruined 
/monarchy. He left them ſomething worſe; he left them his 


example :iand his principtes of government, founded in am- 


bition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all the pe- 
dantry of fate. I. have read ſomewhere or other, that the 
war of the iLow Countries alone coſt him, by his own con- 
feſſion, five hundred and ſixty-four millions, a prodigious 
ſum in what ſpecies foever he reckoned PH rr the third and 
Puri the fourth followed his example and his principles 
of government, at home and abroad. At home, there was 
much form, but no: good otder, no economy nor wiſdom of 
policy in the ſtate. The church continued to devour the 
tate, and that monſter the: inquiſitiom to diſpeople the coun- 


try, deten more than perpetual War, and all the 'namerous ? 


cobonies that Spain i had ent to the iWeſt- Indies: for your 
lordſhip: wWilbfind that: P IAI Nthe third: drove more than nine 


hundred 


by the ſame wild ſpirit of ambition: raſh in undertaking 
tho ſlow to execute, and obſtinate in purſuing tho unable tg 
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hundred thouſand Moriſcoes out of his dominions by one 
edi, with ſuch circumſtances of inhumanity in the execution 


of it, as Spaniards alone could exerciſe, and. that tribunal, 


who had provoked this unhappy race to revolt, could alone 
approve. Abroad, the conduct of theſe princes was dared 


ſucceed, they opened a new fluice to let out the little life 


and vigour that remained in their monarcky. -Pu1Lte the 


ſecond is ſaid to have been piqued againſt his uncle 
Ferpixand, for refuſing to yield the empire to him on the 


as he loved to diſturb the mover of — au to m 
in every quarrel that had the appearance of ſupporting the 
Roman, 2 oppreſſing every other church, he meddlet hate 
in the affairs of Germany. But FERD IAN ang 
Maximilian dead, and the offspring of Maxinian 
extinct, the kings of Spain eſpouſed the intereſts of the other 
branch of their Family, entertaiged remote views of ambitian 
in favour of their own branch, even on that ſide, and mad 
all the enterprizes of F8xD1NANnÞ of Gratz, both before and 
after his elevation to the empire, the common caule of the 
houſe of Auſtria. What completed their ruin was this; they 
knew not how to loſe, nor When to yield. They whore 
ledged the independency of the Dutch commonwealth, and 
became the allies of their antient ſubjects at the treaty of 
Munſter : but they would not forego their uſurped claim on 
Portugal, and they perſiſted to carry on fingly the war a- 
gainſt France. Thus they were reduced to ſuch a lowneſs of 
ower as can hardly be parallelled in any other caſe : and 
HILIP the fourth was obliged at laſt to conclude a peace, 
on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of his People, 
to the intereſt of Spain, and to that of all Europe, in the 
Pyrencan treaty. 3 | 
As to France; this aera of the entire fall of the Spaniſh power 
is likewiſe, that f m which we may reckon th it France grew 
as formidable as we have ſeen her to her neighbours in power 
and pretenſions. Henry the fourth megitated great deſigns 
and prepared to act a great part in Europe in the very be- 
ginning of this period, when RAVAITTæc ſtabbed him. 
His deſigns died with him, and are rather gucfſed at than 
known; for ſurely thoſe which his hiſtorian PPRETIxE and 
the eompilers of SULLY's memorials aſcribe to him, of a 


abdication of CuARLESs the fifth, Certain it is, that as ite 


chriſtian commonwealth, divided into fifteen flates, and of 
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a. ſenate to decide all differences, and to maintain this new 
conſtitution of Europe, are too chimerical to have been really 
his: but his general deſign of abaſing the houſe of Auſtria, 
and eftabliſhing the ſupertor power in that of Bourbon, was 


taken up about twenty years after his death by RichrLI Eu, 
and was purſued by him and by Mazaz1n with ſo much 


ability and ſucceſs, that it was effected entirely by the trea- 


ties of Weſtphalia and by the Pyrenean treaty ; that is, at the 
end of the ſecond of thoſe periods I have preſumed to propoſe 
to your lordſhip. | 
Wurn the third, in which we now are, will end, and 
what circumſtances will mark the end of it, I know not : 
but this I know, that the great events and revolutions, 
which have happened in the courſe of it, intereſt us till more 
nearly than thoſe of the two precedent periods. I intended 
to have drawn up an elenchus or ſummary of the three, but 
I'doubted on further feſſection, whether my memory would 
enable me to do it with exactneſs enough: and I faw that 
if J was able to do it, the deduction would be immeaſurably 
long. Something of this kind however it may be reafonable- 
to attempt, in ſpeaking of the laſt period: which may here- 
after occaſion a further trouble to your lordſhip. 
Bur to give vou ſome breathing-time, Iwill poſtpone it 
at preſent, and am in the mean while, | 


My LO R D, 
Your, Oc. 


JET. TR 2 VIE 


A ſketch of ihe ſtate and hiſtory of Europe from 

be Pyrenean treaty n one thouſand fix hundred 
and fifty-nine, to the year one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, | © 


HE firſt obſervation 1 ſhall make on this third period 
of modern hiſtory is, that as the ambition of CRarLEs 
the fifth, who united the whole formidable power of Auftria 
in hunfelf, and the reſtleſs temper, the cruelty and bigotry of 
P21 1» the ſecond, were principally objects of the attention 
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and ſolicitude of the councils of Europe, in the firſt of theſe 

riods z and as the ambition of FERDINAND the ſecond, 
and the third, who aimed at nothing leſs than extirpating the 
proteſtant intereſt, and under that pretence ſubduing the li- 
berties of Germany, were objects of the ſame kind in the 
ſecond: ſo an oppoſition to the growing power of France, or 
to ſpeak more properly to the exorbitant ambition of the 
houſe of Bourdon, has been the principal affair of Eurape, 
during the greateſt part of the preſent period. The deſign 
of aſpiring to univerſal monarchy was imputed to CHARLES 
the fifth, as ſoon as he began to give proofs of his ambition 
and capacity. The ſame deſign was imputed to Lewis the 
fourteenth, as ſoon as he began to feel his own ſtrength, and 
the weakneſs of bis neighbours. Neither of theſe princes 
was induced, I believe, by the flattery of his courtiers, or 
the apprehenſions of his adverſaries, to entertain ſo chune- 
rical a deſign as this would have been, even in that. falſe ſenſe 
wherein the word univerſal is ſo often underſtood: and 1 
miſtake very much if either of them was of a character, or 


in circumſtances, to undertake it. Both of them had ftrong 


deſires to raiſe their families higher, and to extend their do- 
minions farther ; but neither of them had that held and ad- 
venturous ambition which makes a conqyeror and an hero. 
Theſe apprehenſions however wereggwen wilely, and taken 


uſefully. They cannot be given nor taken too ſoon when ſuch 


powers as theſe ariſe ; becauſe when ſuch powers as theſe 
are beſieged as it were early, by the common policy and 
watchfulneſs of their neighbours, each of them may in his 
turn of ſtrength ſally forth, and gain a little ground; but 
none of them will be able to puſh their conqueſts far, and 
much leſs to conſummate the entire projects of their ambition. 
Beſides the occaſional oppoſition that was given to CHARLES 
the fifch by our HE x Rx the eighth, according to the different 
moods of humor he was in; by the popes, according to the 
ſeveral turns of their private intereſt; and by the princes of 
Germany, according to the occaſions or pretences that religi- 
on or civil liberty furniſhed; he had from kis firſt ſetting out 
a rival and an enemy in FR Axels the firſt, who did not main- 
tain his cauſe in forma pauperis, if I may uſe ſuch an expreffi- 
on: as we have ſeen the houſe of Auſtria fue, in our days, for 
dominion at the gate of every palace in Europe. Francis 
the firit was the principal in his own quarrels, paid his own 
armies, fought his own battles; and tho his valour alone 
did not hinder CRARLES the fifth from ſubduing all Europe, 

as 
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25 BaYrLE, a better philologer than politician, ſomewhere 

afferts, but a muktitude of other circumſtances eaſily to be 

trzced in hiſtory; yet he contributed by his victories, and even 

b; his defeats, to waſte the ftrength and check the courſe of 

that growing power. LEWIS the fourteenth had no rival of 

this kind in the houfe of Auſtria, nor indeed any enemy of BS 
| E this importance to combat, till the prince of Ox ANOEH be- Eq 
came king of Great-Britain ; and he had great advantages 

in many other reſpects, which it is neceſſary to.confider in 

order to make a true judgment on the affairs of Europe from 

the y eur one thouſand ſix hundred and fixty. You will diſ- 

cover the firſt of theſe advantages, and ſuch as were pro- 

ductive of all the reſt, in the conduct of RicueLiev and 

of Mazarin. RICHELIEV formed the great deſign, and 

laid the foundations: MAZARIN purſued the deſign, and 

Taiſed the ſuperſtructure. If I do not deceive myſelf ex- 

tremely, there are few paſſages in hiſtory that deſerve your 

tordfhip's attention more than the conduct that the firſt and 

greateſt of theſe miniſters held, in laying the foundations I 

peak of. You will obſerve how he helped to embroil affairs 

on every fide, and to keep the houſe of Auſtria at bay as it 


ns ng eres  weaV"nN HH & wo 


were; how he entered into the quarrels of Italy againſt Spain, | oh 
into that concerning the Valteline, and that concerning the e 
ſucceſſion of Mantua; without engaging fo deep as to divert | Þ 
bim from another great object of his policy, ſubduing Roch- t 
olle and diſarming the Huguenots. You will obſerve how | "thy 
he turned himſelf, after this was done, to ſtop the progreſs 2 
of FzRpÞINarD in Germany, Whilſt Spain fomented diſ- | ff 
contents at the court and diforders in the kingdom of France, | oh 
by all poſſible means, even by taking engagements with the i 
duke of Rohan, and for ſupporting the proteſtants; Ric he- 01 
Hes abetted the fame intereſt in Germany againſt Ferdinand ; | of 
and in the Low Countries againſt Spain. The emperor was 0 
become almoſt the maſter in Germany. Chriſtian the fourth, 18 
Eing of Denmark, had been at the head of a league, where- th 
in the United Provinces, Sweden, and lower Saxony entered | ite 
to oppoſe his progreſs : but Chriſtian had been defeated by vi 
Fill; and Valſiein, and obliged to conclude a treaty at Lubec, ww 
where Ferdinand gave him the law. It was then that Gu/a- re 
es Adolthus, with whom Richelieu made an alliance, entered | an 
into this war and ſoon turned the fortune of it. The French fa 
minifler had not yet engaged his maſter openly in the war; cc 
but when the Dutch grew impatient and threatned to renew 1 
their truce with Spain, unleſs France declared; when the th 
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king of Sweden was killed and the battle of Nordlingen loſt; 
when Saxony had turned again to the ſide of the emperor, 
and Brandenburg and ſo many others had followed this ex- 
ample, that Heſſe almoſt alone perſiſted in the Swediſh alli- 
ance: then Richelien engaged his maſter, and profited of 
every circumſtance which the conjuncture afforded, to engage 
him with advantage. For firſt he had a double advantage by 
engaging ſo late: that of coming freſh into the quarrel 
againſt a wearied and almoſt exhauſted enemy; and that of 
yielding to the impatience of his friends, who, preſſed by 
their neceflities and by the want they had of France, gave 


this miniſter an opportunity of laying thoſe claims and eſta- 


bliſhing thoſe pretenſions, in all his treaties with Holland, 
Sweden, and the princes and ſtates of the empire, on which 
he had projected the future aggrandiſement of France. The 


manner in which he engaged, and the air that he gave to his 
engagement, were advantages of the ſecond ſort, advantages 


of reputation and credit; yet were theſe of no ſmall moment 
in the courſe of the war, and operated ſtrongly in favour of 
France as he deſigned they ſhould, even after his death, and 
at and after the treaties of Weſtphalia, He varniſhed ambi- 


tion with the moſt plauſible and popular pretences, The 
eleor of Treves had put himſelf under the protection of 
France: and, if I remember right, he made this ſtep when 


the emperor could not protect him againſt the Swedes, whom 


he had reaſon to apprehend. No matter, the governor of 
Luxemburg was ordered to ſurprize Treves and to ſeize the 
elector. He executed his orders with ſucceſs, and carried 
this prince priſoner into Brabant. Richelieu ſeized the lucky 
eircumſtance; he reclaimed the elector: and, on the refuſal 
of the cardinal Infant, the war was declared. France, you 
ſee, appeared the common friend of liberty, the defender 
of it in the Low Countries againſt the king of Spain, and 
in Germany againſt the emperor, as well as the protector of 
the princes of the empire, many of whoſe ſtates had been il- 
legally invaded, and whoſe perſons were no longer ſafe from 
violence even in their own palaces. All theſe appearances 
were kept up in the negotiations at Munſter, where Magarin 
reaped what Richelieu had ſowed. The demands that France 
made for herſelf were very great; but the conjuncture was 
favourable, and ſhe improved it to the utmoſt. No figure 
could be more flattering than her's, at the head of theſe ne- 
gotiations; nor more mortifying than the emperor's through 
the whole courſe of the treaty. The princes and ſtates of the 


empire 
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empire had been treated as vaſſals by the emperor : - France 
determined them to treat with him on this occaſion as ſove- 
reigns, and ſupported them in this determination. Whilſt 
Sweden ſeemed concerned for the proteſtant intereſt alone, 
and thewed no other regard as ſhe had no other alliance; 
France affected to be impartial alike to the proteſtant and to 
the papiſt, and to have no Intereſt at heart but the common 


Intereſt of the Germanic body. Her demands, were ex- 


ceſſive, but they were to be ſatisfied principally out of the 
emperor's patrimonial dominions. It had been the art of 


her miniſters to eſta bliſn this general maxim on many parti- 
cular experiences, that the grandeur of France was a real, 


and would be a conſtant ſecurity to the rights and liber- 


ties of the empire againſt the emperor: and it is no 


Sn — 


wonder therefore, this maxim prevailing, injuries, re- 
ſentments and jealouſies being freſh on one ſide, and 


ſervices, obligations and confidence on the other, that 
the Germans were not unwilling France ſhould extend her 
empire on this fide of the Rhine, whilſt Sweden did 
the ſame on this fide of the Baltic. Theſe treaties, and 
the immenſe credit and influence that France had ac- 
quired by them in the empire, put it oat of the power of 


done branch of the houſe of Auſtria to return the obligations 


of aſſiſtance to the other, in the war that continued between 
France and Spain, till the Pyrenean treaty. By chis treaty 
the ſuperiority of the houſe cf Bourbon over the houſe of 
Auſtria was not only completed and confirmed, but the 
great deſign of uniting the Spaniſh and the French monar- 
chies under the former was laid. 

THE third period therefore begins by a great change of 
the balance of power in Europe, and by the proſpect of one 
much greater and more fatal, Before I deſcend into the par- 
ticulars I intend to mention, of the courſe. of affairs, and of 


the political conduct of the great powers of Europe in this 


third period ; give me leave to caſt my eyes once more back 
on the ſecond. The reflection I am going to make ſeems 
to me important, and leads to all that is to follow. 7 
Tuk Dutch made their peace ſeparately at Munſter wit 
Spain, who acknowledged then the ſovereignty and indepen- 
dency of their commonwealth. The French, who had been, 
after our ELIZABETH, their principal ſupport, reproached 
them ſevercly for this breach of faith, They excuſed them- 


ſelves in the beſt manner, and by the beſt reaſons, they 
could. All this your lordſhip will find in the monuments of 


that 


- 


os 
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that time. But I think it not improbable that they had a 
motive you will not find there, and which it was not proper 


to give as a reaſon or excuſe to the French. Might not the 


wiſe men amongſt them conſider even then, beſides the im- 


mediate advantages that accrued by this treaty to their com- 
monwealth, that the imperial power was fallen; that the 


power of Spain was vaſtly reduced; that the houſe of Au- 


ſtria was nothing more than the ſhadow of a great name, and 


that the houſe of Bourbon was advancing, by large ſtrides, 


to a degree of power as exorbitant, and- as formidable as 
that of the other family had been in the hands of CHakLts 


the fifth, of PyuiL1y the ſecond, and lately of the two 


FerDinanDs ? Might they not foreſee even then what hap- 
pened in the courſe of very few years, when they were obli- 
ged for their own ſecurity to aſſiſt their old enemies the Spa- 
niards againſt their old friends the French? I think tney 
might. Our CHARLEs the firſt was no great politician, and 
yet he ſeemed to diſcern that the balance of power was -turn- 
ing in favour of France, ſome years before the treaties of 
Weſtphalia. He refuſed to be neuter, and threatned to take 
part with Spain, if the French purſued the deſign of beſieg- 


ing Dunkirk and Graveline, according to a conceit taken be- 
tween them and the Dutch, and in purſuance of a treaty 
for dividing the Spaniſh Low Countries, which Ricytii: uv 


had negotiated. CROMWELL either did not diſcern this 
turn of the balance of power, long afterwards when it was 
much more viſible ; or, diſcerning it, he was induced by 
reaſons of ' private intereſt to act againſt the general intereſt of 
Europe. CROMWELL joined with France againft Spain, and 
tho he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove the Spaniards into 
a neceſſity of making a peace with France, that has diſturbed 
the peace of the world almoſt fourſcore years, and the con- 
ſequences of- which have well-nigh beggared in our times the 


nation he enſlaved in his. There is a Tradition, I have 


heard it from perſons who lived in thoſe days, and I believe 
it came from THURLo, that CROMWELL was in treaty with 
Spain, and ready to turn his arms againſt France when he 
died. If this fact was certain, as little as I honor his me- 
mory, 1 ſhould have ſome regret that he died ſo ſoon. But 
whatever his intentions were, we muſt charge the Pyrenean 


treaty, and the fatal conſequences of it, in great meaſure: 
to his account. The Spaniards avhorred the thought of mar- 


rying their Infanta to LEw1s the fourteenth. It was on this 


point that they broke the negotiation LION NH had begun; 


and 
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and your loreſhip will perceive, that if they reſumed it af- 
terwards, and offered the marriage they had before rejected, 
CRkomweELL's league with France was a principal Inducement 


to this alteration of their reſolutions. 


THe preciſe point at which the ſcales of power turn, like 


that of the ſolſtice in either tropic, is imperceptible to com- 
mon obſervation: and, in one caſe as in the other, ſome 
progreſs muſt be made in the new direction, before the 


change is perceived. They who are in the ſinking ſcale, 


for in the political balance of power, unlike to all others, 


the ſcale that is empty ſinks, and that which is full riſes ; 
they who are in the rien ſcale do not eafily come off from 
the habitual prejudices of ſuperior wealth or power, or {kill 


or courage, nor from the confidence that theſe prejudices in- 
ſpire. They who are in the riſing ſcale do not immediately 
feel their ſtrength, nor aſſume that confidence in it which ſuc- 


ceſsful experience gives them afterwards. They who are 


the moſt concerned to watch the variations of this balance, 
misjudge often in the ſame manner, and from the ſame pre- 
judices. They continue to dread a power no longer able to 


hurt them, or they continue to have no apprehenſions of a power 


that grows daily more formidable. Spain verified the firſt obſer- 
vation at the end of the ſecond period, when proud and poor, 
and enterpriſing and feeble, ſhe ſtill thought herſelf a match 
for France. France verified the ſecond obſervation at the 
beginning of the third period, when the triple alliance ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of her arms, which alliances much more 
conſiderable were not able to effect afterwards. The other 
principal powers of Europe, in their turns, have verified the 
third obſervation in both its parts, through the whole courſe 

of this period. | 
Wren Lewzs the fourteenth took the adminiftration of 
affairs into his own hands, about the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty, he was in the prime of his age, and had 
what princes ſeldom have, the advantages of youth and thoſe 
of experience together. Their education is generally bad; 
for which reaſon royal birth, that gives a right to the throne 
among other people, gave an abſolute excluſion from it among 
the Mamalukes. His was in all reſpects, except one, as 
bad-as that of other princes, He jeſted ſometimes on his 
own ignorance, and there were other defects in his character 
owing to his education, which he did not fee. But Mazarir 
had initiated him betimes in the myſteries of his policy. He 
had ſeen a great part of thole foundations laid, on which he 
| "20 | | was 
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was to raiſe the fabric of his future grandeur: and as Marr 


rin finiſhed the work that Richelieu began, he had the Ieffoms 
of one, and the examples of both, to inſtruct hum. He ha 
acquired habits of ſecrecy and method, in buſineſs ; of re. 
ſerve, diſcretion, decency and dignity, in behaviour. It 
he was not the greateſt king, he was the beſt actor of mas 
jeſty at leaſt that ever filled a throne. He by no means 
wanted that courage which is commonly calied bravery; 
the the want of it was imputed to him in the midſt of his 
greateſt triumphs : nor that other courage, leſs. oſtentatious 
and more rarely found, calm, fteady, perſevering reſolution 3 
which ſeems to ariſe leſs from the temper of the body, and 


is therefore called courage of the mind. He had them both 


moſt certainly, and I could produce unqueſtionahe anecdotes 
in proof. He was in one word much ſuperior to any prince 
with whom he had to do, when he began to govern. Hz 
was ſurrounded with great captains bred in tormer wars, 
and with great miniſters bred in the ſame ſchool as himicit. 
They twe had worked under Mazarin, worked on the ame 
plan under him; and as they had the Advantages of genius 
and experience over moſt of the miniſters of other countries, 
ſo they had another advantage over thoſe who were equal 
or ſuperior to them: the advantage of ſerving a maſter 
whoſe abſolute power was eſtabliſhed ; and the advantage of 


a fituation wherein they might exert their whole capacity 


without contradiction; over that, for Inſtance, wherein 
your lordſhip's great grandfather was placed, at the 
ſame time in England, and Jolm de Wit in Holland. 
Among theſe miniſters, Colbert muſt be mentioned partic 
larly upon this occaſion ; becauſe it was he who improved 
the wealth, and conſequently the power of France extremely, 
by the order he put into the finances, and by the encouraye- 
ment he gave to trade and manufactures. The foil, the cli- 
mate, the ſituation of France, the ingenuity, the induſtry, 
the vivacity of her inhabitants are ſuch; ſhe has ſo little vauc 
of the product of other countries, and other countries have 
ſo many real or imaginary wants to be {applied by her;; that 
when ſhe is not at war withall her neighbours, when her do- 


meſtic quiet is preſerved and any tolerable adminiſtration of 


government prevails, ſhe muſt grow rich at the expence ot 
of thoſe who trade, and even of thoſe who do not 
open a trade, with her. Her bawbles, her modes, the 
tollies and extravagancies of her luxury, coit Enyland, 
about the time we are ſpeaking of, little leſs than eight 
Hundred thouſand pounds fleriing a year, and other na- 
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tions in their proportions. Colbert made the moſt of all theſe 
advantageous circumſtances, and whilſt he filed the national 


ſpunge, he taught his ſucceſſors how to ſqueeze it; a fecret 


that he repented having aiſcovered, they tay, when he ſaw. 
the immenſe ſums that were neceſſary to ſupply the growing 


magnificence of his maſter Word 
'Fxis was the character of Lewis the fourteenth, and 
this was the {ſtate of his kingdom at the beginning of the pre- 


ſent period. If his power was great, his pretenſions were 


ſtill greater. He had renounced, and the infanta with his 
conſent had renounced, all right to the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms that the precaution of the councils of 
Madrid could contrive. No matter; he conſented to theſe 
renunciations, but your lordſhip will find by the letters of 


Mazarin and by other memorials, that he acted on the 
contrary principle, from the ſirſt, which he avowed ſoon 


afterwards. Such a power, and ſuch .pretenfions, ſhould 
have given, one would think, an immediate alarm to the 
reſt of Europe. PH1L1P the fourth was broken and decayed, 
like the monarchy he governed. One of his ſons died, as 
J remember, during the negotiations that preceded the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty: and the ſurvivor; . who 
was CHARLES the ſecond, rather languiſhed than lived from 


the cradle to the grave. So dangerous a contingency, there- 


fore, as the union of the two monarchies of France and Spain 
being in view forty years together ; one would imagine, that 
the principal powers of Europe had the means of preventing 
it conſtantly in view during the ſame time. But it was other- 
wiſe. France acted very ſyſtematically from the year one 


thouſand fix hundred and ſixty, to the death of King CHARLES 


the ſecond of Spain. She never loſt fight of her great object, 
the ſucceſſion to the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and ſhe ac- 
cepted the will of the king of Spain in favour of the duke of 


Anjou. As ſhe never loſt ſight of her great object during 


this Time, ſo ſhe loſt no opportunity of increaſing her power, 
while ſhe waited- for that of ſucceeding in her pretenſions. 
The two branches of Auſtria were in no condition of making 
a confiderable oppoſition to her defigns and attempts. Hol- 
land, who of all -other powers was the moſt concerned to 
oppoſe them, was at that time under two influences that 
hindered her from purſuing her true intereſt. Her true in- 
tereſt was to have uſed her utmoſt endeavours to unite cloſely 
and intimately with England on the reſtoration of king 


CHARLES. She did the very contrary. Johx DE WIT, at 
_ | the 
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ſe the head of the Louveſtein faction, governed. The intereſt- ö 
al of his party was to keep the houſe of Orange down: he | 
et courted therefore the friendſhip of France, and neglected | x 
w. | that of England. The alliance between our nation and the 43 
g PDuctch was renewed, I think, in one thouſand fix hundred 1 
and fixty two; but the latter had made a defenſive league. 1 
1d with France a little before, on the ſappoſition principally 1 
e- of a war with Eagland. The war became inevitable very. } 
re ſoon. CROM WELL haſt ch ſtiſed them for their uſurpations 9 
is in trade and the outrages and c:ueities they had committed; 1 
n, but he had not cured them. The ſame ſpirit continued in : 
of the Dutch, the {ame retentments in the Engliſh: and the 5 : 
ie paique of merchants, became. the | pique of nations. France 4 | I 
of ' entered into the war on the fide of Holland; but the littte 8; 1 1 
1e aſſiſtance ſhe gave the Dutch ſhewed plain enough that her 4 . i 
n intention was ta make thefe two powers waſte their ſtrengt ng 
RE againſt one another, whilft he extended her. conqueſts in the 4/14 ts wed 
1e Spaniſh Low Countries. Her invaſion of theſe provinces ob- π . 
J, liged De WIr to change his conduct.  Hitherio he ha 
18 been attached to France in the cloſeſt manner, had led his a LIE 5 
Ty republic to ſerve all the purpoſes, of France, and had renewed. - +... 7 2 8 
0 with the marſhal D'Eftraates a project of dividing the Spaniſn; 4,4,” 
n Netherlands between France and Holland, that had been taken 4 
— up formerly, when Richelieu made uſe of it wo flatter their am. 7 4 2. | 
n bition, and to engage them to prolong the war againft Spain. walidich © 
t A project not unlike to that which . was held out to them © = 
g by the famous preliminarics, and the extravagant barrier? 
— treaty, in one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine; and Which“ * * E 3 


e engaged them to continue a war on the principle of ambi-Wç-—- 
3 tion, into which they had entered with more reaſonable and. 
bp more moderate views. 3 ras bs toe nt 75 
4 As the private intereſts of the two De Wits hindered that 


f | common-wealth from being on her guard, as early as ſhe {ur + nnd 
g |#F ought to have been againſt France; ſo the miſtaken polig, 
F | of the court of England, and the ſhort. views, and the pro- 
. fuſe temper of the prince who governed, gave great advanta- x | 
Y ges to Leavis the tourteenth in the purfuit of his deſigns. | 
1 He bought Dunkirk 4. and your lorathip knows how great 
d a clamour was raited on that occaſion againſt your noblen 
t anceſtoc; as if he alone had been aniwerable for the meaſure, As, R674 
- and his intereſt had been concerned in it. I have heard our $44.4 1.1% 
/ ate friend Mr. George C/ark quote a witneſs, who was quite 447 tn, 
0 nexceptionable, but I cannot recal his name at prejent, waog,/ , * 
t any years after all theſe tranſactions, and the death of my 2 is 
- ED II lord 2 Fi 4 
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lord Clarendon, affirmed; that the earl of Sandwich had owned 
to him, that he himſelf gave his opinion among many others, 
officers, and miniſters, for ſelling Dunkirk. Their reaſons 
could not be good, I perſume to ſay; but ſeveral that might 
be plauſible at that time are eaſily gueſſed. A Prince like 
King Charlie, who would have made as many bad bargains 
as any young ſpendthrift for Money, finding himſelf thus 
backed, we may aflure ourſelves was peremptorily determined 
to ſell: and whatever your great grand-father's opinion was, 
this I am able to pronounce upon my own experience, that 
his treaty for the ſale is no proof he was of opinion to fell. 
When the reſolution of ſelling was once taken, to whom 
could the ſale be made? to the Dutch? No. This meaſure 
would bave been at leaſt as impolitic, and in that moment 

erhaps more odious than the other. To the Spaniards ? 

hey were unable to buy : and as low as their power was 
ſunk, the principle of oppoſing it ſtill: prevailed. 1 have 
ſometimes thought that the Spaniards, who were forced to 


make peace with Portugal and to renounce all claim to that 
.crown, four or five years afterwards, might have been -in- 


duced to take this reſolution then; if the regaining Dunkirk 
without any expence had been a condition propoled to them: 
and that the Portugueſe, who notwithſtanding their alliance 
with England and the indirect ſuecours that France afforded 
them, were little able, after the treaty eſpecially, to ſupport 
a war againſt Spain, might have been induced to pay the 


price of Dunkirk ; for ſo great an advantage as immediate 


peace with Spain, and the extinction of all foreign pretence: 
on their crown. But this ſpeculation, concerning events ſo 
long ago paſſed, is not much to the purpole here. I proceed 
therefore to obſerve that notwithſtanding the ſale of Dunkirk, 
and the ſecret leanings of our court to that of France, yet 
England was firit to take the alarm, when Lewis the four- 
teenth invaded the Spaniſh Netherlands in one thouſand fix 
hundred and fixty ſeven : and the triple alliance was the work 
of an Engliſh Miniſter. It was time to take this alarm; for 
from the moment that the king of France claimed a right to 
the county of Burgundy, the dutchy of Brabant, and other 
portions of the low countries, are devolved on his queen by 
the death of her father P/:/ip the fourth, he pulled off the 
maſk entirely. Volumes were writ to eftabliſh, and to refute 
this ſuppoſed right. Your lordſhip no doubt will look into 
a controverſy that has employed io many pens and fa many 
Words; and I believe you will think it was ſattciently bold 

| M1 
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in the French, to argue from cuſtoms, that regulated the 
courſe of private ſucceſſions in certain provinces, to a right 
of ſucceeding to the ſovereignty of thoſe provinces: and to 
aſſert the diviſibility of the Spaniſh monarchy, with the 
ſame breath with which they aſſerted the indiviſibility of their 
own ; altho' the proofs in one caſe were juſt as good as the 
proofs in the other, and the fundamental law of indiviſibility 
was at leaſt as good a law in Spain, as either this or the ſalique 
law was in France. But however proper it might be for the 
French and Auftrian pens to enter into long diſcuſſions, and 
to appeal on this great occaſion to the reſt of Europe; the 
reſt of Europe had a ſhort objection to make to the plea of 
France, which no ſophiſms, no quirks of law could evade. 
Spain accepted the renunciations as a real ſecurity: France 
gave them as ſuch to Spain, and in effect to the reſt of Europe. 
If they had not been thus taken, the Spaniards would not 
| have married their Infanta to the king of France, whatever 


| diſtreſs they might have endured by the prolongation of the 


war, Theſe renunciations were renunciations of all rights 


. whatſoever to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, and to every 


part of it. The provinces claimed by France at this 
time were parts of it. To claim them, was therefore 
to claim the whole; for if the renunciations were 
no bar to the rights accruing to Mary Thereſa on the 
dcath of her father Philip the fourth, neither could they 
be any to the rights that would accrue to her and her children, 
on the death of her brother Charles the ſecond : an unhealth- 
ful youth, and who at this inſtant was in immediate danger 
of dying; for to all the complicated diſtempers he brought 
into the world with him, the fmall-pox was added. Your 
ordihip ſees how the fatal contingeney of uniting the two 
monarchies of France and Spain ſtared mankind in the face; 
and yet nothing that I can remember was done to prevent | 
it: not ſo much as a guaranty given, or a declaration made, | 
to aſſert the validity of theſe renunciations, and for ſecuring 
the effect of them. The triple alliance indeed ſtopped the 
progreſs of the French arms, and produced the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. But England, Sweden, and Holland, the 
contracting powers in this alliance, ſeemed to look, and 
Probably did look, no farther. France kept a great and im- 
portant part of what ſhe had ſurprized, or raviſned, or pur- 
chaſed; for we cannot ſay with any propriety that the con- 
quered : and the Spaniards were obliged to ſet all they faved 
to the account of gain. The German branch of Auſtria 
bad been reduced very low in power and in credit under 


| HM 2 Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand the third, by the treaties of Weſtphalia, as I 
have {aid already. ] Lexvis the fourteenth maintained, during 
many years, the influence theſe treaties had given him among 
the princes and ſtates of the empire. The famous capitula- 
tion made at Frankfort on the election of Lepa, who fuc- 
ceeded Ferdinand about the year one thouiand fix hundred 
and fifty-ſeven, was encouraged by the intrigues of France : 
and the power of France was looked upon as the fole power 
that cou d ratify and ſecure effectually the obſervation of the 
condition then made. The league of the Rhine was not 
renewed I believe after the year one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty-ſix ; but tho this league was not renewed, yet ſome 
of theſe princes and ſtates continued in their old engagements 
with France: whiltt others took new engagements on par- 
ticular occaſions, according as private and ſometimes very 

aultry intereſts, and the emiſſaries of France in all their 
Fee courts, diſpoſed them. In ſhort the princes of Ger- 
many ſhewed no alarm at the growing ambition and power 
of Lexis the fourteenth, but contributed to encourage one, 
and to confirm the other. In ſuch a ſtate of things the Ger- 
man branch was little able to aſſiſt the Spaniſh branch againſt 
France, either in the war that ended by the Pyrenean treaty, 
or in that we are {peaking of here, the ſhort war that began 
in one thouſand ſix hundred and iixty oven, and was ended 


dy the treaty of Alx la Chapelle, in one thoutand ſix hun- 


dred and ſixty-eight. But it was not this alone that G iſabled 
the Emperor 170M acting WIC Vig our in the caule of his fa- 
mily then, nor that has 8 the howe of Auftria a dead 


weight upon all her allies ever fiance. Bigotry, and its in- 


1 


5 


ſeparable companion, cruelty, as welt as the tyranny and 
avarice of the court of Vienna, created in thoſt days, and 
{has maintained in outs, almoſt a pery etual diverſion of the 
imperial arms from ail effectual oppoſition to France. 1 
mean to ſpeak of the troubles in Hungary. Whatever they 
became in their progreis, they wore cauted originally by the 
uſurpations and periecutions of che per; and when the 
Hungarians were called rebels firſt, they were called to for no 

ther reaſon than this, that hay would not be flaves. The 
dominion of the emperor being lets lapportable than that of 


the Turks, this unhappy people opened a door to the latter 
to infelt the empire, in dead of masing their country what 
it had been before, a barrier againft the Ottoman power. 
France became a ſure, tho ſecret ally of tae Turks, as. well 
as the Hungarians, and has found her account in it, by keep- 


ing 
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ing the emperor in perpetual alarms on that ſide, while ſhe 


has ravaged the empire and the Low Countries on the other. 
Thus we ſaw, thirty two years ago, the arms of France and 
Bavaria in poſſeſſion of Paitzu; azad th» malcontents of 


Hungary in the ſuburbs of Vienna. In a word, when £eavis 


the fourteenth made the firſt eilay of his power, by the war 
of one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-ſeven, . and founded 
as it werd the councils of Europe concerning his pretenſions 
on the Spaniſh, ſucceſſion, he found his power to be great 
beyond what his neighbours or even he perhaps thought it 
great by the wealth, and greater by the united ſpirit of his 
people; greater fill by the ill policy, and divided intereſts , 
that governed thole who had a ſuperior common intereſt to 
oppole him. IIe found that the members of the triple alli- 
ance did not ſee, or ſeeing did not think proper to on that 
they ſaw, the injuſtice, and the conſequence of his pretenſi: 
ons. They contented themſelves to give to Spain an act 
of guaranty for ſecuring the execution of the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle. He knew even then how ill the g aranty would 
be oblerved by two of them at leaſt, by England and by 
Sweden, Thetreaty itſelf was nothing more than a compo- 
ſition between the bully and che bullied. Tournay, and 
Liſte, and Doway, and other places that I have forgat, were 
yielded to him: and he reſtored the county of Burgundy, 
according to the option that Spain made, againſt the intereſt 
and the expectation too of the Dutch, when an option was 
forced upon her. The king of Spain compounded for his 
pofleſſion: but the emperor compounded at the ſame time for 
his ſucceſſion, by a private eventual treaty of partition, 
which the commander of Gremoaville, and the count of 
Averſberg ſigned at Vienna, The fame Zeopo/s, who ex- 
claimed ſo 1 ully in one thouſand fix hundred and ninety 
eight againſt any partition of the Spanich monarchy, and 
retalſed to ſubmit to that which England and Holland had 
then made, made one himſelf in one thoutand ſix hundred 
and ſixty eight, with ſo little regard to theſe two pawers, that 
the whole ten provinces were thrown into the lot of France. 
THERE is no room to wonder if ſuch experience as Levers 
the fourteenth had upon this occaſion, and ſuch a face of at- 
fairs in Europe, raifing his hopes, railed his ambition: 
and if, in making peace at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated 
a new war, the war of one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy 
two; the preparations he made for it by negotiations in a 
parts, by alliances wherever he found ingrefion, and by 
WA 1 tae 
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it is plain that neither theſe reaſons, nor others of a more 
antient date, determined him to this alliance with France; 
ſince he contracted the triple alliance within four or five 
months after the two events, I have mentioned, happened. 
What then did he mean? Did he mean to acquire one of the 
ſeven provinces, and divide them, as the Dutch had twice 
treated for the diviſion of the ten, with France? I believe 
not; but this I believe, that his inclinations were favoura- 
ble to the popiſh intereſt in general, and that he meant to 
make himſelf more abſolute at home; that he thought it ne- 
celfary to this end to humble the Dutch, to reduce their 
power, and perhaps to change the form of their government; 
to deprive his ſubjects of the correſpondence with a 'neigh-- 
bouring proteſtant and free ſtate, and of all hope of ſuccour. 
and ſupport from thence in their oppoſition to him; in a 
word to abett the deſigns of France on the continent, that 
France might abet his deſigns on his own kingdom. This I ſay 
believe, and this I ſhould venture to affirm ; if I had in my 
hands to produce, and was at liberty to quote, the private 
relations T have red formerly, drawn up by thoſe who were 
no enemies to {ach defigns, and on the authority of thoſe who 
were parties to them: But whatever king Charles the ſecond 
meant, certain it is, that his conduct eſtabliſhed the ſuperio- 
rity of France in Europe. Fs | 5 
Bur this charge however muſt not be confined to him 
alone. Thoſe who were nearer the danger, thoſe who were 
expoſed to the immediate attacks of France, and even thoſe 
who were her rivals for the ſame ſucceſſion, having either 
aſſiſted her, or engaged to remain neuters. A ftrange fatality - 
prevailed, and produced ſuch a conjuncture qs can hardly be 
parallelled in hiſtory. Your lordthip will obſerve with aſto . 
niſhment, even in the beginning of the year one thouſand. 
ſix hundred and ſeventy two, all the neighbours of France 
acting as if they had nothing to fear from her, and ſome as if 
they had much to hope, by helping her to oppreſs the Dutch 
and ſharing with her the ſpoils of that common- wealth. 
Delenda eft Carthago, was the cry in England, and ſeemed. 
too a maxim on the continent. | 
In the courſe of the fame year, you will obſerve that all 
theſe powers took the alarm, and began to unite in oppoſition 
to France. Even England thought it time to interpoſe in ia- 
vour of the Dutch. The conſequences of this alarm, of this 
ſudden turn in the policy of Europe, and of that which hap- 
pened by the maſſacre of the De #*ts, and the elevation of the 


prince of Orange in the government of the ſeven provinces, 
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it is plain that neither theſe reaſons, nor others of a more 
antient date, determined him to this alliance with France; 


ſince he contracted the triple alliance within four or five 
months after the two events, I have mentioned, happened. 


What then did he mean ? Did he mean to acquire one of the. 
ſeven provinces, and divide them, as the Dutch had twice 


[+ 8 . . 
treated for the divifion of the ten, with France ? I believe 


not; but this I believe, that his inclinations were favoura- 


ble to the popith intereſt in general, and that he meant to 


make himſelf more abſolute at home; that he thought it ne- 
celfary to this end to humble the Dutch, to reduce their 
power, and perhaps to change the form of their government; 
to deprive his ſubjects of the correſpondence with a neigh- 


bouring proteſtant and free ſtate, and of all hope of ſuccour. 
and ſupport from thence in their oppoſition to him; in a 


word to abett the deſigns of France on the continent, that 


France might abet his deſigns on his own kingdom. This I ſay 


believe, and this I ſhould venture to affirm ; if I had in my 


hands to produce, and was at liberty to quote, the private 


relations T have red formerly, drawn up by thoſe who were 
no enemies to {ach deſigns, and on the authority of thoſe who 


were parties to them. But whatever king Charles the ſecond 


meant, certain it is, that his conduct eſtabliſhed the ſuperio- 


rity of France in Europe. 


Bur this charge however mu? not be confined to him 


alone. Thoſe who were nearer the danger, thoſe who were 


expoſed to the immediate attacks of France, and even thoſe 


who were her rivals for the ſame ſucceſſion, having either. 


aſſiſted her, or engaged to remain neuters. A ftrange fatality - 


prevailed, and produced ſuch a conjuncture 4s can hardly be 
parallelled in hiſtory. Your lordthip will obſerve with aſto 
niſhment, even in the beginning of the year one thouſand. 


ſix hundred and ſeventy two, all the neighbours of France 
acting as if they had nothing to fear from her, and ſome as if 
they had much to hope, by helping her to oppreſs the Dutch 


>. ſharing with her the ſpoils of that common- wealth. 


elenda eſt Carthago, was the cry in England, and ſeemed 
too a maxim on the continent. W 
Isx the courſe of the ſame year, you will obſerve-that all 
theſe powers took the alarm, and began to unite in oppoſition 
to France. Even England thought it time to interpole in ia- 


vour of the Dutch. The conſequences of this alarm, of this 
ſudden turn in the policy of Europe, and of that which hap- | 
pened by the maſſacre of the De A its, and the elevation of the 


prince of Orange in the government of the ſeven provinces, 
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ſaved theſe provinces, and ſtopped the rapid progreſs of the 
arms of France. Lewis the fourteenth indeed ſurpriſed the 
ſeven provinces in this war, as he had ſurpriſed the ten. in 


that of one thouſand fix hundred and ſixty ſeven, and ravag- 


ed defenceleſs countries with armies ſufficient to conquer 
them if they had been prepared to reſiſt. In the war of 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy two, he had little leſs 
than one hundred and fifty thouſand men on foot, beſides the 
bodies of Engliſh, Swiis, Italians, and Swedes, that 


amounted to thirty or forty thouſand more. With this migh- 


ty force he took forty places in forty days, impoſed extra- 
vagant conditions of peace, played the monarch' a little 


while at Utrecht; and as 10on as the Dutch recovered from 


their conſternation, and, animated by the example of the 
prince of Orange and the hopes of ſuccour, refuſed theſe 
conditions, he went back to Verſailles, and left his generals 


to carry on his enterprize : which they did with ſo little ſuc- 


ceſs, that Grave and Maeſtricht alone remained to him of all 
the boaſted conqueſts he had made ; and: even theſe he offered 


two years afterwards to reſtore, if by that conceſſion he 


could have prevailed on the Dutch at that time to make 
peace with him. But they were not yet diſpoſed to abandon 
their allies; for allies now they had. The emperor and the 
king of Spain had engaged in the quarrel againſt France, 
and many of the princes of the empire had done the fame. 
Not all. The Bavariancontinued obſtinate in his neutrality, 
and, to mention no more, the Swedes made a great diverſion 
in favour of France in the empire; where the duke of Ha- 
nover abetted their deſigns as much as he could, for he was 
a zealous partiſan of France, tho the other princes of his 
houſe acted for the common cauſe. - I deſcend into no more 


particulars. The war that Leavis the fourteenth kindled by 


attacking in ſo violent a manner the Dutch commonwealth, 
and by making ſo arbitrary an uſe of his firſt ſucceſs, became 
general, in the Low Countries, in Spain, in Sicily, on the 
upper and lower Rhine, in Denmark, in Sweden, and in 
the provinces of Germany belonging to thoſe two crowns, 
on the Mediterranc in, the Ocean, and the Baltic. France 
ſupported this war with advantage on every fide : and when 
your lordſhip conſiders in what manner it was carried on 


againſt her, you will not be ſurpriſed that ſhe did ſo. Spain 


had ſpirit, but too little ſtrength to maintain her power in 
Sicily, where Meſſina had revolted ; to defend her fronticr 
on that fide of the Pyrenees, and to reſiſt the great efforts 
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of the French in the Low Countries. The empire was di- 


vided ; and, even among the princes who acted againſt 


France, there was neither union in their councils, nor con- 
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cert in their projects, nor order in preparations, nor vigour 


in execution: and, to ſay the truth, there was not, in the 
whole confederacy, a man whoſe abilities could make him 


a match for the prince of Conde or the marſhal of Turenne; 


nor many who were in any.degree equal to Luxemburg, 


Cregui, Schomberg, and other generals of inferior note, who 


commanded the armies of France. - The emperor took this 
very time to make new invaſions on the liberties of Hungary, 
and to oppreſs his proteſtant ſubjects. The prince of Orange 
alone acted with invincible firmneſs, like a patriot, and a 
hero. Neither the ſeductions of France nor thoſe of En- 
gland, neither the temptations of ambition nor thoſe of pri- 
vate intereſt, could make him ſwerve from the true intereſt 
of his country, nor from the common intereſt of Europe. 


He had raiſed more ſieges, and loſt more battles, it was ſaid, 


than any general of his age had done. Be it ſo. But his de- 
feats were manifeſtly due in great meaſure to circumſtances 


independent on him: and that ſpirit, which even theſe defeats 


could not depreſs, was all his own. He had difficulties in his 
own commonwealth; the governors of the Spaniſh Low 
Countries croſſed his meaſures ſometimes ; the German allies 
diſappointed and broke them often: and it is not improba- 

le that he was frequently betrayed, . He was fo perhaps even 
by Souches, the imperial general; a Frenchman according 
to Bayle, and a penſioner of Louvois according to common 
report, and very ſtrong appearances. He had not yet credit 
and authority ſufficient to make him a centre of union to a 
whole confederacy, the ſoul that animated and directed ſo 
great a body. He came to be ſuch afterwards; but at the 
time ſpoken of he could not take ſo great a part upon him. 
No other prince or general was equal to it: and the con- 


ſequences of this defect appeared almoſt in every operation. 


France was ſurrounded by a multitude of enemies, all intent 
to demoliſh her power. But, like the builders of Babel, 
they ſpoke different languages: and as thoſe could not build, 
theſe could not demoliſh, for want of underſtanding one ano- 
ther. France improved this advantage by her arms, and 
more by her negotiations. Nimeghen was, after Cologne, 
the ſcene of theſe. England was the mediating power, and 
I know not whether our Charles the ſecond did not ſerve her 
Purpoſes more uieſully in the latter, and under the character 
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of mediator, than he did or could have done by joining his 
ums to her's, and acting as her ally. The Dutch were induced 
to ſign a treaty with him, that broke the confederacy, and 
gavè great advantage to France: for the purport of it was 
to oblige France and Spain to make peace on a plan to be 
propoſed to them, and no mention was made in it of the 
other allies, that I remember. The Dutch were glad to get 
out of an expenſive war. France promiſed to reſtore Maeſ- 
tricht to them, and Maeſtricht was the only place that re- 
mained unrecovered of all they had loſt. They dropped 


Spain at Nimeghen as they had dropped France at Munſter - 


but many circumſtances concurred to give a much worſe ' 
grace to their abandoning of Spain, than to their abandoning 
of France. I need not ſpecify them: this only I would obſerve. 


When they made a ſeparate peace at Munſter, they left an 
ally who was in condition to carry on the war alone with 
advantage, and they preſumed to impoſe no terms upon him: 


wien they made a ſeparate peace at Nimeghen, they aban- 
doned an ally who was in no condition to carry on the war 
alone, and who was reduced to accept whatever terms the 
common enemy preſcribed. In their great diftreſs in one 
thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy three, they engaged to 


reſtore Macftricht to the Spaniards as ſoon as it ſhould be re- 


taken: at was not retaken, and they accepted it for themſelves 
as*the price of the ſeparate, peace they made with France. 
The Dutch had engaged farther, to make neither peace 
nor truce with the king of France, till that prince conſented 
to reſiore to Spain all he had conquered fince the Pyrenean 
treaty. But far from keeping this promiſe in any tolerable 


degree, Liwwis the fourteenth acquired by the plan impoſed 
on Spain at Nimeghen, beſides the county of Burgundy, ſo 


many other countries and towns on the ſide of the ten Spaniſh * 


Provinces, that theſe, added to the places he kept of thoſe 


which had been yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la Cha- 


pelle (for ſome of little conſequence he reſtored) put into his 


hands the principal ſtrength of that barrier, againſt which we 
goaded ourſelves almoſt to death in the laſt great war; and 


made good the ſaying of the Marſhal of Schomberg, that to 
aitackx this barrier was to take the beaſt by his horns. I 
know very well what way be ſaid to excuſe the Dutch, 
The emperor was more intent to tyrannize his ſubjects on 
one fide than to defend them on the other. He attempted 
little againſt France, and the little he did attempt was ill 
ordered, and worſe executed. The Aſſiſtance of the — 
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Spain was already indebted to Holland for great ſums; greater 


Mill muſt be advanced to her if the war continued: and ex- 
perience ſhewed that France was able, and would continue, 
to prevail againſt her preſent enemies. The triple league 
had ſtopped her progreſs and obliged her to abandon the 
county of Burgundy ; but Sweden was now engaged in the 
war on the ſide of France, as England had been in the be- 
ginning of it: and England was now privately fayourable to 
her intereſts, as Sweden had been in the beginning of it. 
The whole ten provinces would have been ſubdued in the 
courſe of a few campaigns more: and it was better for Spain 
and the Dutch too, that part ſhould be ſaved by accepting 
a ſort of compoſition, than the whole be riſqued by reſuſing 


it. This might be alledged to excuſe the conduct of the 


States General, in impoſing hard terms on Spain; in making 
none for their other allies, and in ſigning alone: by which 
ſteps they gaye France an Opportunity that ſne improved 


with great dexterity of management, the opportunity of 


treating with the confederates one by one, and of beating 
them by detail in the cabinet, if I may ſo ſay, as ſhe had 
olten done in the field. I ſhall not compare theſe reaſons, 
Which were, but too well founded in fact, and muſt appear 


— plauſible at leaſt, with other conſiderations that might be, 
and were at the time, inſiſted upon. I confine myſelf to- a 


few obſervations, which every knowing and impartial man 
muſt admit. Your lordſhip will obſerve firſt that the fatal 


principle of compounding with Leauis the fourteenth, from- 


the time that his pretenſions, his power, and the uſe he made 
of it, began to threaten Europe, prevailed fill more at Ni- 
meghen than it had prevailed at Aix: ſo that altho he did 
not obtain to the full all he attempted, yet the dominions 
of France were by common conſent, on every treaty, more 
and more extended; her barriers on all ſides were more and 
more ſtrengthened ; thoſe of her neighbours were more and 
more weakened ; and that power, which was to aſſert one day, 
againſt the reſt of Europe the pretended lights of the houſe 
of Bourbon to the Spaniſh monarchy, was more and more 
eſtabliſhed, and rendered truly formidable in ſuch hands 
at leaſt, during the courſe of the firſt eighteen years of the 
period. Your lordſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, in the ſecond 
place, that the extreme we kneſs of one branch of Auſtria, 
and the miſerable conduct of both; the poverty of ſome of 
the princes of the empire, and the diſunion, and, to ſpeak 
n | 5 plainly, 
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plainly, the mercenary policy of all of them; in ſhort, the 
confined views, the falſe notions, and, to ſpeak as plainly 
ot my own as of other nations, the iniquity of the councils 
of England, not only hindred the growth of this power from 
being ſtopped in time, but nurſed it up into ſtrength almoſt 


inſoperable by any future confederacy. A third obſerva- 


tion is this, If the excuſes made for the conduct of the Dutch 


at Nimeghen are not ſufficient, they too muſt come in for 
their ſhare in this condemnation even after the death of the 


Pe Wits ; as they were to be condemned moſt juſtly, during 
that adminiſtration, for abetting and favouring France. If 
theſe excuſes, grounded on their, ability to purſue any 
longer a war, the principal profit of which. was to accrue 
to their confederates, fo; that was the caſe after the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-three, or one; thou- 
fand fix hundred and ſeventy four, and the principal burden 
of which was thrown on them by their confederates ; if theſe 
are ſafficient, they ſhould not have acted, for decency's ſake 
25 well as out of good policy, the part they did act in one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eleven, and one thouſand 
ſeren hundred and twelve, towards the late queen, 
wio had complaints of the jame kind, in a much higher 
degree and with circumſtances much more aggravating, to 
make of them, of the emperor, and of all the princes of 
Germany ; and who was far from treating them and their 
other allies at that time, as they trcated Spain and their 
other allles in one thouſand fix hundred, and ſeventy-eight. 
Immediately after the Dutch had made their peace, that of 
Spain was figned with France. The emperor's treaty with 
this crown and that of Sweden was concluded in the fallow- 
ing year: and Loavis the fourtcenth being now at liberty to 
ailit his ally, whiiſt he had tied up the powers with whom 
he had treated from aſſiſting theirs, he ſoon forced the king 
of Denmark and the elector of Brandenburg to reſtore all 
thev had taken from the Swedes, and to conclude the peace 
of the north. In all theſe treaties he gave the law, and he 
was now at the higheſt point of his grandeur. He con- 
tinued at this point for ſeveral years, and in this height of 
his power he prepared thoſe alliances againft it, under the 
weight of which he was at laſt well nigh oppreſſed; and 
might have been reduced as low as the general intereſt of 
Europe required, if ſome of the cauſes which worked now 
had not continued to work in his favour, and if his enemies 
had not proved, in their turn of Fortune, as inſatiable as 
proſperity had rendered him, 

| AFTER 
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Ar ren he had made peace with all the powers with whom 
hb had been in war, he continued to vex both Spain and the 
empire, and to extend his conqueſts in the Low Countri-s 
and on the Rhine, both by the pen and the fword. He 
erected the chambers of Metz and of Briſach, where his 
own ſuhjects were proſecutors, witneſſes, and judges all at 
once. Upon the deciſions of theſe eribunals, he teized into 
his own hands, under the notion of dependencies and tie 


pretence of reunions, G towns or diſtricts of conmtey | 


tempted his ambition, or ſuited his conveniency : and added 
by theſe and by other means, in the midſt of peace, more 
territories to thoſe the late treaties had yielded to him, than 
he could have got by continuing the War. He ated after- 
wards in the ſupport of ail this, WILDOUT RAY bounds or limits. 
His glory was a reaſon tor attacking Holland in one thonſa: nd 
fix hundred and ſeventy two, and his convenie ency a reaſon 
for many of the attacks he made on others aft, Werde He 
took Luxemburgh by force, he ſtole Straſburg, he bought 
Caſal, and whilſt he waited the opportunity r. 0 ig 
to his family the crown of Spain, he was not withon at 
thoughts nor Ones perhaps of bringing into it the imperial 
crown likewiſe. Some of the ccucltics he exerciied in the 
empire may be aſcribed to his ditaypointment in his view 
I fay ſome of them; becauſe in the war that ended by the 
treaty of Nimeghen, he had already exerciſed many. 'Tha 
the French writers endeavour to ſlide over them, t0 palliate 
them, and to impute them particularly to the Engliſh that 
were in their ſervice ; for even this one of their en, Bas 
the front to advance: yet theſe cruelties, unheard of among 


civikzed nations, muſt be granted to have been oidered by | 


the councils, and executed by the arms of France, in the 
Palatinate, and in other parts. 

Ir Levis the fourteenth could have contented himſelf 
with the acquiſitions that were confirmed to him by the treaties 
of one thoutand fix hundred and ſeventy eight, and one thon- 
ſand fix hundred and ſcventy nine, and with the authority 
and reputation which he then gained; it is plain that he 
would have prevented the alliances that were after r wards 
formed againſt him; and that he might have regained hi; 
credit among the princes of the empire, where the had one 
family alliance by the marriage of his Brother to the daughter 
of the elector Palatine, and another by that of his {cu to 
the ſiſter of the elector of Bavaria, where Sweden vas cloiely 
attached to him, and where the ſame principles of priv. te 
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intereſt would have ſoon attached others as cloſely. He 
might have remained not only the principal, but the directing 


power of Europe, and have held this rank with all the glory 


imaginable, till the death of the king of Spain, or ſome 
other object of great ambition, had determined him to act 
another part. Bat inſtead of this, he continued to vex and 
provoke all thoſe who were, unhappily for them, his neigh- 


bours, and that in many inſtances for trifles. An Exam- 


ple of this kind occurs to me. On the death of the duke of 
Deux Ponts, he ſeized that little inconſid erable dutchy, 
without any reg ird to the indiſputable right of the kings of 


the kings of Sweden, to the ſervices that crown had ren- 


dered him, or to the want he might have of that alliance 
hereafter. The conſequence was, that Sweden entered with 
the emperor, the king of Spain, the eleQor of Bavaria, and 
the States General, into the alliance of guaranty, as it was 
called, about the year one thouſand fix hundred and erghty 
three, and into the famous league of Aufburg, in one thou- 

ſand fix hundred and eighty fix. | 1 6 
SINCE | have mentioned this league, and fince we may 
date from it a more general, and more concerted oppoſition 
to France than there had been before; give me leave to re · 
cal ſome of the reflections that have preſented themfelves 
to my mind, in conſidering what I have red, and what I 
have heard related, concerning the paſſages of that time, 
They wall be of uſe to form our judgment concerning later 
paſſages. If the king of France became an object of averſion 
on account of any invaſions he made, any deviations from 
pudlic faith, any barbarities exercifed where his arms pre- 
vaited, or the perſecution of his proteſtant ſubjects; the 
emperor deſerved to be ſuch an Object, at leaſt as much 
as he, on the fame accounts. The emperor was ſo 
too, but with this difference relatively to the political 
ſyſtem of the weft. The Auſtrian ambition and bigotry 
exerted themſelves in diſtant countries, whoſe intereſts 
were not conſidered as a part of this ſyſtem ; for other- 
wiſe there would have been as much reaſon for aſſiſting the 
people of Hungary and of Tranſylvania againſt the empe- 
ror, as there had been formerly for aſſiſting the people of the 
ſeven united provinces again? Spain, or as there had been 
lately for aſuſting them againſt France: but the ambition and 
bigotry of Lexis the fourteenth were exerted in the Low 
Countries, on the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain, in the very 
{Ct of this ſyſtem, if I may ſay ſo, and with ſucceſs that 
could not fail to ſubvert it in time. The power of the houſe 
of 
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of Auſtria, that had been feared too long, was feared no lon- 
ger: and that of the houſe of Bourbon, by hiving b-en fear- 
ed too late, was now grown terrible. The emperor was ſa 
intent on the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute power in Hungary, 
that he expoſed the empire doubly to deſolation and ruin for 
the ſake of it He left the frontier almoſt quite defenceleſs 
on the ſide of the Rhine, againſt the inroads and ravages 
of France, and by ſhewing no mercy to the Hungarians nor 
keeping any faith with them, he forced that miſerable peo- 
ple into alliances with the Turk, who invaded the empire 
and befieged Vienna. Even this event had no effect upon 
him. Your lordſhip will find, that Soi king of Poland, 
who had forced the Turks to raiſe the ſiege, and had fixed 
the imperial crown that tottered on his head, could not pre- 
vail on him to take thoſe meaſures by which alone it was 
poſſible to cover the empire, to ſecure the king of Spain, and 
to reduce that power who was probably one day to diſpute 
with him, this prince's ſucceſſion. Texeli and the malcon- 
| tents made ſuch demands as none but a tyrant could refuſe, 
the preſervation of their antient privileges, liberty of conſci- 
ence, the convocation of a free diet or parlament, and 
others of leſs importance. All was in vain, The war con- 
tinued with them, and with the Turks, and France was left 
at liberty to puſh her enterprizes almoſt without oppoiition, 
againſt Germany and the Low Countries. The diitrefs in 
both was ſo great, that the ftate3-general ſaw no other expe- 
dient for ſtopping the progreſs of the French arms, than a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, or a truce of twenty years; which 
they negotiated, and which was accepted by the emperor and 
the king of Spain, on the terms that Leavzs the iourteenth 
thought fit to offer. By theſe terms he was to remain in full 
and quiet poſſeſſion of all he had acquired fince the years 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight, and ons thgu- 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy -nine ; among which acqu:1uns 
that of Luxemburg and that ot Straſburg were comp: e- 
hended. Ihe conditions of this truce were ſo advantageous 
to France, that all her intrigues were employed to ovtain a 
definitive treaty of peace upon the ſame conditions. Bus 
this was neither the intereſt nor the intention of the other con- 
tracting powers. The imperial arms had been very 1tcceit- 
ful againit the Turks, This ſuccels, as well as the troubies 
that followed upon it in the Vitoman armies, and at the Porte, 
gave reaſonable expectation of concluding a peace on that 
ſide: and, this peace concluded, the emperor the em- 
pire and the king of Spain would have been in a much bete 
ponkure 
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poſture to treat with France. With theſe views that 
were wiſe and juſt, the league of Auſburg was made be- 
tween the emperor the kings of Spain and Sweden as princes 
of the empire, and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defenſive. An expreſs article declar- 
ed it to be ſo: and as it had no other regard, it was 
not only conformable to the laws and conftitutions of the 
empire, and to the practice of all nations, but even to the 
terms of the act of truce ſo lately concluded. This pretence 
therefore for breaking the truce, ſeizing the eleCtorate of 
Cologne, invading the Palatinate, befieging Philiplburg, and 
carrying unexpected and undeclared war into the empire, 
could not be ſupported: nor is it poſſible to read the reaſons 
publiſhed by France at this time, and drawn from her tears 
of the imperial power, without laughter. As little pretence 
was there to complain, that the emperor refuſed to con- 
vert at once the truce into a definitive treaty; fince if he 
had done fo, he would have confirmed in a lump, and with- 
out any diſcuſſion, ail the arbitrary decrees of thoſe cham- 
bers, or courts, that France had erected to cover her uſur— 
pations; and would have given up almoſt a fixth part of the 
provinces of the empire, that France one way or other had 
poſſeſſed herſelf of. The pretenſions of the dutcheſs of 
Orleans on the ſucceſſion of her father, and her brother, 
which were difputed by the then elector Palatine and were 
to be determined by the laws and cuſtoms of the empire, 
afforded as little pretence for beginning this war, as any of 
the former allegations. The excluſion of the cardinal of 
Furſtenberg, who had been elected to the archbiſhopric of 
Cologne, was capable of being aggravated : but even in this 
caſe his moſt chriſtian majeſty oppoſed his judgment and his 
authority againſt the judgment and antho.ity of that 
holy father, whoſe eldeit fon he was proud to be call- 
ed. In ſhort, the true reaſon why Lewis the fourteenth 
began that cruel] war with the empire, two years after 
he had concluded a ceſſation of hoſtilities for twenty, was 
this: he reſolved to keep what he had got; and therefore he 
reioived to encourage the Turks to continue the war. He 
did this effectually, by invading Germany at the very inſtant 
when the Sultan was fuing for peace. Notwithitanding this, 
the Turks were in treaty again the following year ; and good 
policy ſhould have obliged the emperor, ſince he could not 
hope to carry on this war and that againit France at the 
ſame time, with vigour and effect, to conclude a peace 
with the leaſt dangerous enemy of the two. The deciſion 
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of his diſputes with France could not be deferred, his deſigns 
againk the Hungarians were in part accom pl liſhed, for his ion 
was declared king, and the ſettlement of that crown in his 
family was made, and the reſt of theſe as well thoſe that he 
formed againſt the Turks might be deferred. But the coun- 
cils of Vienna judged differently, and infiſted even at this 


critical moment on the moſt exorbitant terms; on ſome of 


ſuch a nature, that the Turks ſhewed more humanity and a 


better ſenſe of religion in refuſing, than they in aſking them. 
Thus the war went on in Hungary, and proved a conſtant 
diverſion in favour of France, during the whole courſe of 
that which LEWIS the fourteenth began at this time; for 
the treaty of Carlowitz was poſterior to that of Ry ſwic. The 
Empire, Spain, England, and Holland engaged in the war 
with France: and on them the Emperor left the burden of 
it. In the ſhort war of one thouſand fix hundred and fixty- 
ſeven, he was not ſo much as a party, and inſtead of aſſiſting 
the king of Spain, which it muſt be owned he was in no 

good condition of doing, he bargained for dividing that 

prince's ſucceſſion, as J have obſerved above. In the war 
of one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-two he made 
| ſome feeble efforts. In this of one thouſand fix hundred 
and eighty-eight he did ſtill lefs : and in the war which broke 
out at the beginning of the preſent century he did nothing, 
at leaſt after the firſt campaign in Italy, and after the engage- 
ments that England and Holland took by the grand alliance. 
In a word, from the time that an oppoſition to France became 

a common cauſe in Evrope, the houſe of Auſtria has been a 

E. upon it in many inſtances, and of conſiderable aſſiſtance 


to it in none. The acceſſion of England to this cauſe, which 
| was brought about by the revolution of one thouſand fix hun- 
dred and eighty- eight, might have made amends, and more 


than amends one would think, for this defect, and have 
thrown ſuperiority of power and of ſucceſs on the ſide of the 
confederates, with whom ſhe took part againſt France. This 


I fay might be imagined, without over-rating the power of 


England, or undervaluing that of France; and it was ima- 
gined at that time. How it proved otherwiſe in the event ; 
how France came triumphant out of the war that ended by | 
the treaty of Ryſwie, and tho ſhe gave up a great deal, yet 
preſerved the greateſt and the beſt part of her conqueſts and 
acquiſitions made ſince the treaties of Weſtphalia, and the 
Pyrenees; how ſhe acquired by the gift of Spain that whole 
monarchy for one of her princes, tho ſhe had no reaſon to 
„ .. I. I expect 
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expect the leaſt part of it without a war at one time, nor the 
great lot of it even by a war at any time; in ſhort, how ſhe 
wound up advantageouſly the ambitious ſyſtem ſhe had been 
fifty years in weaving ; how ſhe concluded a war in which ſhe 
was defeated on every fide, and wholly exhauſted, with little 
diminution of the provinces and barriers acquired to France, 
and with the quiet poſſeſſion of Spain and the Indies to a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon : all-this, my lord, will be 
the ſubje& of your reſearches, when you come down to the 
latter part of the laſt period of modern hiſtory. 
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